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nglish Reformation and Papal Schism ; or the Grand Schism 
of the Sixteenth Century, in this country, shewn to have been 
the Separation of the Roman Catholics from the Church, of 
England and Ireland ; in a. Letter to the Right Honourable 
Lord Kenyon, on Mr. Wiaz’s Plan of Union between the 
Churches of England:and of Rome; to which is added, a 
Postscript, in Answer to Dr. Milner’s Postscript... By the Bi- 
shop: of St. David’s. 8vo. Pp. 64. . Rivingtons, Waterloo 
Place ; and Hatchard, Piecadilly.. 1819. 


Ve cannot but confess that we -have seen’ with regret this 

publication, because the subject it embraces has been some 
Btime among the dead, and had passed irrevocably into les oubli- 
ttes, if this effort of his Lordship’s does not bring it again to 
emembrance. Besides, there can be no doubt of the motives, 
hich induced Mr. Wix to publish his Reflections. And when, 
hese are so good, they should.be treated at least with lenity. 
itis true, the design has long been proved impracticable, and 
bf this no one now, perhaps, is more thoroughly convinced, 
han Mr. W. himself. In the too eager pursuit of concilia- 
ion, he has certainly spoken of Popery in much milder terms 
han are usual among Protestants. And had this Letter of 
he Bishop’s come out immediately after the publication of the 
fteflections, ‘it would, in all probability, have put an extin- 
puisher instantly on the discussion. We are, indeed, informed’ 
hat it was printed as far back as May, 1818, but its publica- 
ion prevented by an untoward accident. 

Since, however, it has, at last, appeared, it becomes our ‘ 
buty to give some account of it to the public. We need not 
bserve that it is written with ability. His Lordship’s former 
puolications have completely shewn his thorough acquaintanee 
No. 257, Vol. 57, October, 1819. a | 
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98 | ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


with the subject here examined. And here we have from his 
storehouse things new and old. In the advertisement it is 
shewn, from the public declarations of the present Pope, how 
distant an union between the two churches necessarily must 
be. For even marriages between Papists and Protestants is by 
his Holiness stigmatized as ‘ giving way to a shameful and 
criminal passion,” and that the faithful ought to abstain with 
horror from such detestable unions. More could not have been 
said of an union between a Papist and a beast. -Yet, certainly, 
such unions should be avoided, because they are extremely 
productive of angry disputes on the most interesting of all 
subjects, and we think no man of any religious feeling could 
bear to see his -wife worshipping a piece of wood, or some 
dead old Saint; nor any man of reflection permit her to be 
closetted, under pretence of confession, with her favorite 
priest. By the bye, we have heard of a wary old Irishman 
who always insists on this confession being made upon the 
lawn in sight of the house, although out of the hearing of the 
spectators. An expedient not to be despised. His Lordship 
next adverts to one of the old artifices of Popery, which have 
been lately revived, namely, that it is falsely charged with many 
errors. In the preface an extract is given from Bishop Sher- 
lock on this subject, which at once answers most satisfactorily 
the complaint, and proves it to be of old standing. We there- 


fore give the whole passage. 


‘© As the old charge, that the Roman Catholics are misunderstood 
and misrepresented, is renewed by them and their advocates, the 
reader may see in the following extract from Sherlock’s Preservative 
against Popery, Part I, Chap. 3, Sec. 2, a sufficient answer to such im- 


putations. | 
** Concerning Protestant Misrepresentations of Popery. 


‘¢ This has been another late artifice of our Roman adversaries, 
to amuse ignorant people with a great noise of misrepresenting. 
‘That Protestant Divines have painted Popery in such horrid shapes 
as to disturb the imaginations of people, and to beget an incurable 
aversion in them against Popery, without understanding what it is.’ I 
shall not now dispute this matter over again : there has been so much of 
late said of it, and this pretence so shamefully baffled, in answer both 
to the Representer, and to Monsieur De Meaux’s Exposition, that I 
am apt to think they themselves could be very glad that it had never 
been mentioned, or could now be forgot ; and therefore referring the 
inquisitive readers to those late books wherein they will find this con- 
troversy fairly stated, I have some few things to add, which are plain 
and obvious to every body, and that both with reference to the proba 
bility of this charge, and to the consequences of it. 

«« First, As to the probabiiity of this charge. Now, 1, Ask them 
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The Bishop of St. David’s on Schism. 99 


whether the first reformers charged the church of Rome with such 
doctrines and practices as they were not guilty of ? We have not, that 
I know of, increased our charge against the church of Rome in this 
age ; if there has been any difference, we have rather been more 
favourable and candid in our censures of some of their doctrines, 
than the first reformers were. Now is it likely that the first reformers 
should charge the church of Rome wrongfully? No man can bea 
misrepresenter, but either out of ignorance or design ; which of these 
then can we, with any probability, charge the first reformers with ? 

«¢ As for ignorance, is it a probable thing, that Luther, Melancthon, 
Oecolampadius, Zuinglius, Bucer, Calvin, or to come to our own 
English reformers, that archbishop Cranmer, and others, who had 
all been papists themselves, should be ignorant what was taught and 
practised in the church of Rome? It is now thought in this very 
cause a very considerable proof, that protestants do misrepresent 
papists, because some papists deny such doctrines and practices as 
protestants charge them with; and, say they, can you think that 
papists do not understand their own religion better than protestants 
do? Now, though this may be madea question, (and I am very 
apt to think, that compare the learned and unlearned protestants and 
papists together, there are more protestants than papists, who under- 
derstand popery ; and not only experience verifies this, but there is 
a plain: reason why it should be so ; because it is the principle of pro- 
testants, that they must neither believe nor disbelieve any thing without 
understanding it ; but an implicit faita in the church governs the un- 
learned papists, and many of those who should be learned too; but 
let that be as it will,) this argument signifies nothing to our first 
reformers, for if Papists may be presumed to understand their own 
religion, the first reformers, who were all educated in popery, might be 
as well presumed to understand what popery then was ; and therefore 
there can be no reason to suspect that they misrepresented popery out 
of ignorance. 

‘* Nor is it more probable that they should misrepresent popery 
out of interest and design; for if they were conscious to themselves, 
that popery. was not so bad as they represent it to be, why should 
they themselves have set up for reformers? and what hope could 
they have, that at that time, when popery was so well known, they 
should persuade the world to believe their misrepresentations ? 

“* Was it so desirable a thing for men to bring all the powers of the 
church and court of Rome upon themselves, merely to gratify a 
misrepresenting humour? Dothese men remember what our re- 
formers suffered, for opposing popery ? the loss of their estates, their 
liberties, their lives, all the vengeance of a blind and enraged zeal. 
And did they undergo all this with such constancy and Christian 
patience, only for the sake of telling lies, and raising scandalous reports 
of the church of Rome? We think it a very good argument, that 
the apostles and first preachers of Christianity were very honest men, 
and had no design to cheat the world, because they served no worldly 
interest by it; but cheerfully exposed themselves to all manner of 
sufferings in preaching the gospel ; and why does not the same argu- 
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100 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


ment prove our first reformers to be honest men, and then they could. 
not be wilful misrepresenters ? 

«* Nay, if we will but allow them to have been cunning men, 
(and it is evident they did not want wit,) they would never have 
undertaken so hopeless a design, as to run down popery merely by mis- 
representing it; when, had their exceptions against popery been only 
misrepresentations of their own, all the world would have confuted. 
them: had the first reformers been only misrepresenters, can we 
think, that they could have imposed upon such vast numbers of men, 
Jearned and unlearned, who knew and saw what popery was? They 
were no fools themselves, and therefore could not hope to impose 
such a cheat upon the world. 

‘¢ 2. Ask them again, how old. this complaint is, of protestant 
misrepresentations of popery ? how long it has been discovered, that 
popery has been thus abused and misrepresented ? were the first 
reformers charged with these misrepresentations by their adversaries in 
those days ? did they deny that they gave religious worship to saints 
and angels, and the Virgin Mary, to images and relics? did they cry 
out of misrepresentations, when they were charged with such doc- 
trines and practices as these? or did they defend them, and endea- 
vour to answer those arguments which the reformers brought against 
them? And, yet, methinks if popery had been so grossly misre- 
presented by the reformers, this would as soon have been discovered 
by the learned papists of those days, as by our late representer ; 
but it is most likely they did not then think popery so much misre- 
presented, for if they had, they would certainly have complained of 
it ; ‘so that the high improbability of the thing, is a sufficient reason 
to unlearned protestants, to reject this charge of protestant misrepre- 
sentations of popery, as nothing else but a popish calumny against 
protestants ; and to conclude, that if popery be misrepresented now, 
it is only by themselves, and that is the very truth of the case. 

** Secondly, Let us consider this charge of misrepresentations in 
the consequences of it. It would a little puzzle a man to guess, 
what services they intend to do the church of Rome by it. For, 

‘* 1. By complaining of such misrepresentations of popery, they 


~ plainly confess, that those doctrines and practices, which we charge 


the church of Rome with, are very bad, and fit to be rejected and 
abhorred by all Christians. The representer himself confesses, and 
is very. copious and rhetorical upon it. Now thisiis of mighty dan- 
gerous consequence ; for if it appears that we have not misrepre- 
sented thew, tbat the doctrines and practices we charge them with, 
are truly the doctrines and practices of the church of Rome, thea 
by their own confession, popery is a very bad religion, and to be 
rejeoted by Christians. Then there was a very just reason for out 
separation from the church of Rome, and we are no longer either 
schismatics or heretics; and if the cause be put upon this issue, we 
need desire no better vindication of the church of England : for if 
they cannot prove us heretics or schismatics, till they can prove us 
misrepresenters, 1 believe we are pretty secure for this age. 
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The Bishop of St. David's on Schism. 101 


‘* 2, These men, who complain so much of misrepresenting, 
endeavour to make the doctrines of the church of Rome, look us 
like Protestant doctrines as possibly they can, as if there were little 
or no difference between them, Now, methinks this is no great 
reason for a protestant to turn papist, that the popish faith is so much 
the better, the nearer it comes to the protestant faith. The truth is, 

: the chief mystery in this late trade of representing and misrepresenting 
. is no more but this, to join a protestant faith with popish practices ; to 
, believe as protestants do, and to do as papists do. As to give some few 
. instances of this in the papist misrepresented and represented. « 
, ‘“« The papist represented, believes it damnable to worship stocks and 
stones for gods, to pray to pictures or images of Christ, the Virgin 
: Mary, or any other saints. This is good Protestant doctrine; but 
then this papist says his prayers before an image, kneels and bows 
t before it, and pays all external acts of adoration to Christ and the 
} saints, as represented by their images ; though i¢ is not properly the 
3 
y 





image he honours, but Christ and the saints by the images. Which is 
down-right popery in practice. 

“ Thus he believes it is a most damnable idolatry, to make gods of men 
either living or dead. Which is the protestant faith: but yet he prays 


t to saints, and begs their intercession, without believing them to be 
. gods, or his redeemers ; which is popery in practice. - , 
J ‘* He believes it damnatile to think the Virgin Mary more powerful 
; in heaven than Christ. Which is Protestant doctrine; but yet he 
“ prays to her oftener than either to God or Christ, says ten Ave-Marias 
f for one Pater-Noster ; which is a popish devotion. 
n “ He believes it unlawful to commit idolatry, and most damnable to 
,° worship any breaden god. Which is spoke like a protestant; but 
st yet he pays divine adoration to the sacrament, which is done like a 
, | papist.. And thus in most of those thirty-seven particulars of the 
double characters of a papist misrepresented, his great art is to re- 
D concile a protestant faith with popish practices, 
s, ‘* So that this new way of representing popery, is no reason to a 
protestant to alter his faith, because, it seems, they believe in many 
sy things just as we do; but, I think, it is avery great reason fora 
re papist to alter his practice, because a protestant faith and popish 
id worship do not very well agree. Those who-would not .make gods 
id of stocks and stones, of dead men and women, had certainly better 
n- not worship them, which is the most certain way not to make them 
e- gods: and those who think it such damnable idolatry to worship a 
bh, breaden god, in my opinion, are on the safer side not to worship the 
on visible species of bread in the eucharist. Let but our protestant 
be observe this, that when they would represent popery most favourably, 
ur they either say what protestants do, or something as like it, as they 
er can, and we will see no reason, either to change his faith or his 
we fy practice,” 
if 
us This extract will not be deemed too Jong by those who con- 


sider the importance of the-subject ; and that it was necessary, 
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102 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


all who have redde Mr. Wix’s Reflections must acknowledge. 
By lapse of time it had again become necessary to prove such 
a charge of misrepresentation to be an old and stale trick. 
His Lordship, in this letter, which is addressed to Lord Ken- 
yon, thus notices the renewal of that charge by Mr. Wix : 


‘¢ The purpose of Mr. Wix’s reflections is to moderate between 
protestantism and popery; in doing which he considers the Roman 
Catholics as an injured party, and the advocates of the church of 

England against popery, as injurious calumniafors. In the preface 
to his Reflections, he says, ‘ The Roman Catholics, it is believed, 
fby whom ?]} are greatly misunderstood, and cruelly calumniated. 
‘Trath requires this statement. With respect to their errors, it well 
becomes protestants to guard against irritating them, and confirming 
them in these by misrepresentation.’ (P. xxxviii.) 

‘© © Many are zealousin untruly charging upon the church of Rome 
idolairy.’ (P. 95.) 

«* ¢ The writer cannot agree with those, who, in an intemperate 
zeal, have, as uncharitally and alsurdly, stated the church of Rome 
to be the antichristian power. How can that church be called 
antichristian, which recites in her services the satne creeds, the same 
prayers, and the same divine psalms, as the church of England does? 
‘The writer is hurt, whenever he notices so cruel a charge from 
however highauthority.’ (P. 32.) 

‘© When we see such terms as calumny, misrepresentation, untruth, 
intemperate zeal, want of charity, cruelty, and alsurdity, applied to 
protestant writers for imputing zdolalry to the church of Rome, and 
for stating her to be an antichristian power, it is difficult to believe 
that we are reading the work of a member of the same church with 
‘Bishops Jewell, Usher, Taylor, Stillingfleet, Wake, Bull, &c. 
The highest protestant authority has no weight with Mr. Wix against 
the assertionsof Roman Catholics disclaiming idolatry, and the charges 
of antichristianity. But if Mr. Wix has no respect for the judgment 
of Bishop Jewell, &c. what will he say to the following passage ? ‘ The 
worshipping and adoration as well of images as of relics, and also invo- 
cation of saints, is so contrary to the prohibitions of scripture, and 
so repugnant to the honest result of our reason respecting the thing, 
that we cannet help thinking that the Romish church must have been 
misrepresented in this affair, till we read what the Trent catechism 
has declared on this subject. Zé unfortunately leaves no doubt on our 
mind respecting the idolatrous customs of the church of Rome. 
(Scriptural Illustrations of the 39 Articles of the Church of England, 
p. 206.) 

‘* When this passage was written, the charge of idolatry was 
shewn by its author to be no misrepresentation, even on Roman 
Catholic authority. And do not their creeds, and catechisms, and 
canons of the mass, &c. afford the same evidences of idolatry now, 
as they did fifteen years ago; and the same coutradiction to all their 
disclaimers ? 





The Bishop of St. David's on Schism. 103 


«But Mr. Wix conceives, that, in his tenderness for Roman Catho- 
lic consciences, and resentment against protestant misrepresentation, 
untruth, calumny, &c. he has the concurrence of Bishop Taylor. 
| have shewn in the preface to this letter, that Bishop ‘Taylor had a 
very different opinion of popery from Mr. Wix, however that great 
and learned writer may, when he was pleading for toleration, appear 
to extenuate the enormity of their errors and opinions. The Bishop 
intended in the passage, which Mr. Wix has quoted, (p. 32,) no 
palliation of error, but merely a plea for ¢oleration and endurance. 
Before the publication of Bishop Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery, 
the Roman Catholics took pains to represent him as favourable to 
their church. But after the powerful antidote to such misconception, 
contained in his Dissuasive, it was not to be expected that any one 
would venture to appeal again to his favourable opinion. Yet this 
has been done by Dr. Milner, as well as by Mr. Wix. Bishop 
Taylor's opinions are of too much value in this important question, to 
be left in a state of contradiction to his real sentiments.” 


Then follow some extracts from Bishop Taylor’s Works, 
sufficiently proving that Jeremy Tay!or had as little tenderness 
for Popish errors as any of our early reformers. | 

One of these pretended misrepresentations, and indeed the 
one which is far the most important, is the charge of idolatry. 
Against this the Papist struggles with all his might, and well 
he may, It is a crime against which the whole of the Old 
Testament is principally directed, and if less notice be taken 
of it in the New, it may be from a reasonable expectation that 
the history of the Jews, and of surrounding nations, was suffi- 
cient to convince all but those who had closed their eyes and 
their ears, lest they should be converted. What the ine 
has observed on this point is so well opposed to the mawkis 
affectation of candour and liberality now prevalent amongst us, 
whilst “ Black’s not so black, nor white so. very white,” that 
we shall lay it before our readers. 


*¢ That the church of Rome is an idolatrous church, and that there 
is neither untruth, calumny, nor cruelty, in charging her with 
idolatry, Mr. Wix may, perhaps, admit on the authority of witnesses 
who were converts from popery, and were equally acquainted with 
both churches. For this purpose he may consult Meagher’s Sermon 
and Dissertation on the Conformity of Popery with Paganism, 
(Limerick, 1771,) Dr. Horneck’s account of Mr. Sclater’s recan- 
tation, who had been a convert to popery, and afterwards returned 
to the church of England ; and Smith’s Errors of the Church of Rome 
detected, (Canterbury, 1787,) especially the sixth and ninth dialogues 
on the adoration of the host, the worship of images and relics, and 
the invocation of saints. The whole of this admirable work is most 
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deserving the attention of all protestants, who are advocates of the 
Roman Catholic claims, or are, in any respect, favourers of popery. 
‘‘ If the church of Rome be idolatrous, there can be neither 
calumny nor absurdity in calling her antichristian, or the antichristian 
power, Nothing can be more antichristian than idolatry. ‘ Thon 
shalt worship the Lord, thy God; and him only shalt thou serve.’ 
Bot Mr. Wix asks, how can that church be called antichristian, 
which recites the same creeds, and prayers, and psalms, which me 
church of England does? By reciting also another creed, and other 
prayers, which are antichristian. Again, Mr. Wix says, that ‘ the 
church. of Rome denies no article of faith, which the church of 
England maintains to be requisite to salvation, though she-entertains, 
in addition, opinions, which the church of England considers unne- 
eessary, and erroneous.’ (p. 30.) This is not the language. of the 
church of England, or of her reformers. She considers Pope Pius’s 
additions to the apostolic creed, as idolatrous, blasphemous, and 
impious. Was it for the denial of opinions unnecessary, or simply 
erroneous, that Latimer, and Cranmer, and Ridley, lay down their 
. lives? Was it not for protesting against the idolatry, blasphemy, 
and impiety of the church of Rome ?” : 
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. ‘The Papists, indeed, continue to defend themselves by the 
plea, that they do not worship the similitude or the image, but 
that which is represented thereby, To this, besides what we 
have already observed in former numbers of our Review, we 
would also reply that Gop has directly forbidden the use of 


similitudes in the worship of aimsELF, and informs the Is- 
raelites that HE exhibited no appearance on Mount Sinai, that 
they might have no exemplar for making any similitude of 
Him. We refer the reader to. Deuteronomy, ch. iv, ver. 15 
and 16, The Vulgate of Johannes Benedictus, and the English 
translation of Douay, both pretend that these words only for- 
bid the making the image of any irrational creature, to worship 
the Creator thereby. But it seems a strange reason that the 
ALMIGHTY should have shewn no similitude of HIMSELF, 
merely to prevent the I[sraelites from worshipping before a 
calf, for instance, as they afterwards did. Were it lawful to 
worship the Creator through any similitude, \that similitude 
would, in all probability, have been exhibited, and all others 
expressly forbidden. But the words of Scripture are, ‘ Ye 
saw no similitude, that ye might not corrupt yourselves.” Then 
every thing imaginable is enumerated and prohibited. When, 
therefore, the Papists employ the figure of an old man to re- 
preseut the Father, of a child to represent the Son, and of 2 
dove to represent the Holy Spirit, they surely use the likeness 
of a male, and the likeness of a winged fowl that flieth in the 
air. We earnestly intreat every Papist to consider within him- 
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The Bishop.of St. David's on Schism. 103 


self if he could draw up a.commandment forbidding the wor- 
ship of Gop by means of ANY similitude, and, atv the same 
time, permitting it by means of those above enumerated, . 

His Lordship. proceeds in animadverting on the gentleness 
of Mr. Wix’s language respecting the other abominations of 
Popery. It is indeed the case, as we have already observed, 
that a too favorable representation. is given of practices which 
assuredly Protestants must regard with horror. Nor should 
we accept any explanations on these subjects from the present 
race of Papists, all whose efforts are bent. to disguise these 
horrors, and render them palatable, but we should learn the 
fact from their more ancient writers, Bellarmine, for instance, 
or from the primitive reformers, Chemnitius, Jewel, Lati- 
mer, &c. . 

In the Postscript we have the following concise, ‘but clear 
representation of the declaration made on oath by members of 
both houses, to repeal which so treacherous an attempt has 


been made. 


~ 


‘¢ The doctrine of transubstantiation is, upon the whole, the most 
unscriptural, the most heretical, and the most antichfistian of all 
the novelties of papal Rome. It is that, which in itself and its 
consequences, chiefly distinguishes the church of Rome from ‘the 
church of England. — It was the test of heresy in Queen Mary's days, 
when so many martyred protestants died at the stake for the denial of 
it; and has been the chief test of popery since the reformation. 
The oath of supremacy had been employed as the exclusive test in the 
House of Commons after the S5thof Elizabeth. | Peers were exempt 
from this test by the Queen’s express exception ; and papists, ac- 
cordingly, sat legally in the House of Lords till the 80th: of Ch, II, 
The oath of supremacy, which was intended to exclude papists from 
the commons, was found insufficient for its purposé; as we learn 
from the preamble to the Act of 30 Ch. II. for disabling papists from 
sitting tn either House of Parliament, which declares ‘the act to bé 
occasioned by the liberty, which papists ‘ had lately taken to sit and 
vote in parliament, contrary to divers good laws made for preventing 
the increase of popery.’ ‘There were no laws against . the admission 
of papists to seats in the House of Lords. The complaint of the 
preamble, therefore, can apply only to the Commons, 4nd ta the insnf+ 
ficiency of the oath of supremacy for preventing the papists to sit and 
vote in that part of the legislature. In consequence of this.insufficiency 
of the existing law, the declaration against transubstantiation and 
Popery was added to the oath of supremacy ; and, in order to prevent 
theincrease and danger of popery, the declaration was at length, by 
the 30th Ch. II. required to be taken with the oath of supremacy 
by the members of Joth Houses of Parliament. . ae 

“‘ The expediency of the declaration bas been evidenced by i 
consequences in securing to the nation-an entirely protestant repre- 
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sentation. Its present expediency is equally proved by the increase 
of. popery within these few years through “the abolition of the. penal 
laws, the grant of the elective franchise, the establishment of popish 
seminaries, the restoration of the order of Jesuits, and the counte- 
nance and impulse given to the Roman Catholic interests, by the pro- 
testant advocates of the Roman Catholic claims. 

** In the attempts, which have been made to repeal the declara- 
tions against transubstantiation’ and popery, the advocates of the 
repeal assert, that the doctrine of transubstantiation, the invocation of 
saints, and the sacrifice of the mass, are not chargeable with idolatry ; 
and that many protestants do not believe them to be idolatrous. What- 
ever some individuals may think of the doctrines and usages, against 
which the declaration protests, the church of England has long since 
by her articles, and homilies, and reformers, pronounced them to be 
superstitious and idolatrous:.which is a sufficient warrant for the 
language of the declaration. Roman catholics do not think them 
idolatrous; they cannot therefore make the declaration. To them 
it becomes the test, which the legislature intended; as it will, of 
course, be to such professed members of the church of England, as 
do not concur with her doctrines.” 



























And after this the Bishop exposes the evasive management 
of Dr. Milner, in his late pamphlet, entitled, Controversy ended. 
Dr. M. does not choose to meet the question of transubstan- 
tiation fairly, but slurs it over under the expression of real 
presence, which may mean the ubiquity of the Deity, and _no- 
thing else. Indeed, we know that the priests secretly allow 
their devotees great latitude of expression on this subject, 

rceiving that the doctrine, as defined at the Council of Trent, 
is not only a mass of impious absurdity, but even inconsistent 
with itself. For one article teaches that the bread is changed 
into the flesh, and the wine into the blood of our Lord, whilst 
a subsequent one gives us to understand that the bread becomes 
both body and blood, and the wine both blood and body. We 
fear, indeed, however uncharitable the thought may be deemed, 
but we are compelled to the conclusion by-every principle of 
investigation, we fear that the leading priests are too well ac- 
guainted with the falsehoods which they support; but, like 
the son of Nebat and his priesthood, in spite of the miraculous 
destruction of the altar, they will continue to bow down before 
the image which themselves have set up. We cannot, how- 
ever, quit this part of our subject, without observing, that out 
learned Bishop. has again inculcated that great and leading 
truth, which, in this discussion, should never be lost sight of; 
namely, that the reformation of the English Church was No 
scHisM from the Church of Rome. Between nationd 
churches there can, in fact, be no such union as would rendet 
the alteration of rites and.ceremonies a schism, and the dis 
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owning of the authority of the Pope was no more schismatic 
jn Cranmer than in Cyprian. If, for instance, the. episcopal 
church of Scotland should adopt either principles or practices 
disapproved of by the English Church, such conduct might be 
erroneous, but would be no schism from us. It is well known 
that the Reformed Church of England was so far acknowledged 
by the Romanists, at first, to be pure and sprees and con- 
taining all things sufficient unto salvation, that Paul IV. offered 
to sanction the whole simply on the condition of his supremacy 
being allowed. Personal ambition, therefore, was the cause 
why the supporters of that supremacy separated from us, and 
were distinguished henceforth by the name of Papists. It is 
personal ambition which still keeps them separate. It cannot 
be a love of truth, for no ingenuous Romanist can object to 
the principles inculcated, and the faith taught by our Liturgy. 

But no small part of the Bishop’s Letter is employed in dis- 
cussing the question of the Bible Society, and Mr. Phelan and 
Dean Kenney come in, with Mr. Wix, for their share of cen- 
sure. We cannot but wish all this had been omitted, and that his 
Lordship would recollect that, of his twenty-three brethren on 
the bench, upon this subject, he is supported by two only. Of 
these two the judgment of one, we apprehend, weighs very 
light with the Bishop of St. David’s, whilst of the other his 
piety and gentleness are the more prominent characteristics. 

We are told that St. John refused to enter the same public 
bath with Cerinthus. No man can persuade us that the apostle 
would have joined with the heretic in any religious: society, 
however specious and splendid its pretended object. 


pe | 


A compressed View of the Religious Principles and Practices 
of the Age; or, a Trial of the Chief Spirits that are in the 
World, by the Standard of the Scriptures ; attempted in 
Eight Sermons preached before the University of Ozford, 
in the year 1819, at the Lecture founded by the late Reverend | 
John Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salisbury. By Hector 
Davies Morgan, M. A. of Trinity College; Minister of 
Castle Hedingham, Essex; and Chaplain to the Right Honour- 
able Lord Kenyon. 8vo. Pp. 420. Parker, Oxford ; Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place, London, 1819. 


Arter an institution of this kind has continued a number of 
years, it becomes almost impossible for succeeding preachers 
to find subjects not already discussed, and perhaps by men 
whose abilities scarcely admit of rivalship. Hence the most 
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‘of his ground. Besides, the occasional failure of a lecturer 
‘must inspire considerable apprehension among his successors, 


‘bined research, the slightest errer will scarcely escape. But 


See 


opponents, and in unfounded and disgraceful insinuation of 


‘the praise which is their due. 


ow examine, and the line of discussion which he has chosen 
‘fully, as to leave little room for any exertions of the author 
.of error in the world, our lecturer procéeds to give a short 
of theirleaders. Each of these accounts, he concludes with 


‘owing to the brevity of these observations, that the refutation 


‘form the requisite number, eight. 


‘the trath of revelation, actually confirms that truth, As! 
‘ contemplation-of the variety of sects so miserably contendis 
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especially as they are aware that their performances must be 
submitted to the critical sagacity of men deeply learned in all 
the intricacies of doctrinal theology, and from whose com. 








to an ingenuous mind it is far more grievous to be exposed to 
the coarse ribaldry of those who lead some of our schismatical 
‘sects, particularly the rational christians. ‘These, fully aware of 
the little success they can hope for in cool discussion, and 
logical argument, endeavour to conceal their weakness in loud 
and repeated assertion, in contemptuous treatment of their 

















their integrity. Such acts may delude those empty heads who 

pe at these sot-disant prodigies of learning, but in general 
disgust and annoy. We cannot therefore but admire the 
strength of mind and steady spirits of those who thus venture 
to brave these terrors, and should be very ready to award them 






















The last of these heroes is the Reverend H. D. Morgan, 
M. A. Minister of Castle Hedingham, in Essex. Whose 
lectures, preached in the spring of the present year, we must 


not only affords him every variety, but occupies his pages s0 
himself. After dwelling in his introduction on the prevalence 
account of the principal schisms in the words of some one 
same observations by way of refutation. It is, perhaps, 
does not always appear complete. Thus we have a detail of the 
doctrines held by modern unitarians, modern calvinists, 10- 
manists, and non-conformists, then a lecture on the mannefs 


of the age, and one on the doctrines of the church of England. 
These six subjects, with the introduction and the conclusion, 





The first lecture very judiciously shews, that the existenc? 
of error among Christians, so far from being any objection ‘ 







amongst us has often disturbed the mind of the pious, bi! 
ill-informed Christian, for his benefit we will extract a passaf’ 
on this point, 
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«< If it were possible to have no experience of the vanity of humam 
reason, and no sense of the imbecility and isconstancy of human 
virtue ; if the truths of the Christian revelation, and its distinguish- 
ing precept of routual love could be proclaimed to men in _ a state of 


‘moral perfection ; if they should be informed that the_daty is illus- 


trated by frequent allusions to the divine benevolence, that the doc- 
trine ows from the source of infinite wisdom, and that both are 
sanctioned and recommended by the most powerful and affecting 
obligations ; if, at the same time, the intimations of prophecy should 
be suppressed, and they should be left to form their own conclusions 
of the success or the failure of this religion from an abstract view of 
its intrinsic merit ;—if hearers possessing these qualifications, or 
placed under these circumstances, could be found, they would have 
no hesitation in declaring, that the Christian religion would be 
received by all men, that it would be practised by all men, and 
render their dwellings a sanctuary of truth, and love, and peace, But 
when we reflect upon what passes within our own hearts and before 
our eyes, when we unfold the vision and the prophecy which 
represent the corruption of truth, the distractions of charity, and 
the oppositions of worldly interest, however we may deprecate the 
fulfilment of the prediction, we can found no just exception upon 
the event. We cannot dispute the divine authority of a scheme, 
because it has not done what it never professed to do, because it has 
not invariably nor universally influenced and improved the affections 
and conduct of mankind 

‘* Let therefore the unbeliever cease to triumph in the corruptions 
of the Christian church ; and let the faithful bave consolation in the 
unfailing living evidence which the gradual fulfilment of prophecy is 
every day bearing to. the truth. The persecutions, the apostasies, 
the heresies and schisms of the church, every thing which has brought 
disgrace upon the Christian name where it is known, or ob- 
structed its progress where it is not known, have been foretold from 
the beginning. The predictions of failure have been consolidated 
with the articles of our faith and the motives of our obedience, 
and the one can hardly be received where the other are unknown. 
The policy of the human philosopher might have led him, .to 
conceal the futility of his endeavours, or his ambition might have 
prevented him from anticipating such’ futility; but the Christian 
teacher, -with the wisdom, ingenuousness, and truth, which mark 
his character, hath not feared to foretel the inefficacy of his.doctrine, 
and hath left a testimony to all, nations, of the persecutions and 
trials which should form the edifying discipline of his church.” 


Having thus prepared the minds of his hearers and readérs 
for the contemplation of error, Mr. Morgan proceeds to state, 
each in his turn, the opinions of the sects above enumerated. 
Of these we think it unnecessary to dwell on the. Unitarians, 
It is now well known that they profess deism completely. To 
keep up appearances, they pretend a regard for the seriptures, 
but first so altered and remodelled, that they: just say. any 
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thing the editor pleases to make them. A critical scholar 
will at once perceive that, in these alterations, the only rule 
observed is, to blot out as interpolated, or explain away as 
misunderstood, every passage which relates to the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity. The unlearned reader will soon 
discover, with a little attention, that he is taught to think of 
Christ and of Moses alike. When to this we.add, that the 
epopts of the sect deny both devil and angel, and the eter- 
nity of hell torments, it will, we trust, be deemed by all our 
readers perfectly unnecessary that we should go any farther, 
The next discourse is on the doctrines of modern Calvinists, 
compared with scripture. This is a very curious article, as it 
collects from Williams, Scott, Vaughan, and Simeon, their 
respective opinions. In which, be it known, they are by 
no means harmonious. We must, in a subsequent article, 
enter a little into this doctrine and its consequences, we shall 
therefore be here the more concise. The present moment is 
indeed an era in the fate of calvinism. But Mr. M. treats 
successively on these five leading points, Original Sin, Free- § 
Will, Grace, Justification, General and Particular Redemption. 
Upon this latter point, we have the different sentiments of 
Dr. Williams and Mr. Vaughan. The doctor is a little 
shamefaced, and wishes to remove, at least out of sight, the 
horrible tenet of reprobation. He feels much hesitation at 
imputing that to the Almighty, which, if imitated on earth, so 
far as it may be, would condemn the imitator to universal 
blame. Conceiving that the essence of justice is impartiality, 
and a respect of persons totally subversive of it, he endea- 
vours to reconcile himself to election, by childishly urging 
non-election to differ from rejection. | How this is done our 
readers shall judge for themselves, for we fairly confess that 
these words leave on our minds an impression exactly the 
reverse of what they are intended to do. 










































' « This predestination it is alleged ‘is infinitely worthy of the 
divine character and perfections ;’ and in it, they say, ‘ it is difficult 
to find even the semblance of infringement of either justice or 
goodness.” From this calvinistic election it is also considered erto- 
neous to infer ‘ a degree of reprobation, preterition, or non-election, 
because ‘ non-election is a negative idea, not electing,’ and nota 
positive idea, which would require ‘ a positive determination by way 
of decree. The truth of the case is, that on supposition of one 
million being elected to holiness as the means, and happiness as the 
end, the other million is not elected to holiness and happiness.’ 

‘* To this hypothetical conclusion we cordially assent : if one 
million is elected, the other million is not elected; and such is the 
whole calyinistic scheme, that those who are not elected are ex 
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to all the consequences which would -result from the formal 
and positive decree of reprobation.” 


Not so the iron soul of Mr. Vaughan. Although he feels 
some compunction himself at the view of the greater part of 
his fellow creatures inevitably designed for eternal torment, 
he has no hesitation at imputing such a design to that being 
who proclaimed himself merciful, long-suffering, and not 
willing that any should perish. He therefore openly proclaims 
that election and reprobation are respondent terms which must 
mutually exist together. Such a declaration is undoubtedly accu- 
rate. Andthat mind must be veryweak, which suffers itself to be 
deluded by any verbose palliations of the truth. But there let the 
opinion stand, Every Calvinist believes that by a secret 
determination, the present and future fate of every man is 
decreed unchangeably. He takes the divine prescience as the 
point whence all his reasonings flow, and since, if you grant 
that attribute to be comprehensible, every trifling thought 
must be as accurately foreseen as the revolution of a kingdom, 


«* And here a bubble bursts, and there a world,” 


it follows of course that all things are necessarily fixed, and 
cannot be otherwise than they are. A man of reflection would, 
however, pause before he granted that concession, and he 
might object that of all the attributes it is the most obscure, 
never recommended to us for imitation, and never explained, 
that whilst divine justice, mercy, and truth are exhibited as 
models for imitation, the other is kept altogether out of sight. 

The latter part of one of the notes appended to this sermon 
deserves notice. 


'“ We may, however, without adverting to the circumstances 
of a recent secession, be permitted to repeat the remark, which 
has been made in the preceding discourse, that the terms in which 
the Calvinists refer to. the judgment to come, are not suf- 
ficiently definite and distinct; and it requires but little experience 
in the parochial ministry to know, that the impressions of this doc- 
trine, which formed the principal article in the belief and religious 
conversation of our ancient villagers, are gradually losing their 


}influence upon the minds of their posterity. Has then the hope of 


grace superseded the fear of judgment? And if there has been a 
time, in which the former was overlooked, may there not also be a 
time, in which the latter shall be almost, if not altogether suppressed ? 
These are questions which, in the present state of religion and 
morals, are worthy of the deepest and most candid consideration. 

_“ The private characters of the Calvinistic clergy are unexcep- 
tionable ; their adherence to the formularies, and to what they con- 
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ceive to be the doctrines of the church of England, is rigorous and: 
exact ; the zeal of their ministry is.indefatigable ; their concert and 
co-operation with each other are worthy of all praise and emulation, 
There is a something in their personal conduct so fascinating and 
imposing, as to increase the necessity of warning the inexperience 
and indisctiminating credulity of our younger brethren, of the 
obliquity of the Calvinistic doctrine. Let it not be thought an 
officious intrusion to exhort them to make the true meaning of the 
Scriptures the first and Jast object of their pursuit, and to employ all. 
the leisure which they, before. their admission into holy orders, 
and all which they may afterwards be able to reserve from the more 

active duties of their office, in the severe examination of the Greek 

Testament, by the grammatical construction of which many a con- 

troversy may be determined, and many perverse things may be rec-. 
tified. Hence let them learn what is true, and they will have no 

oceasion to follow the circuitous path which was recommended by 

Bishop Horsley, or to labour through the- ponderous volumes of 
Calvin, and his immediate followers, whose authority is exploded, 

and much time and eruditionhave been vainly exhausted in refuting it. 

Let them not call Pelagius or: Austin, Calvin or Arminius, their 

father or master upon earth, to perpetuate their perverted doctrines ; 

but as the diseiples of Christ, instructed by the apostles and prophets, 

let them lay in straight furrows the word of truth, and keep to seund 

and wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 



























The next lecture is on popery. It is imposstble to speak of 
this subject without producing some newenormity. But Mr. M. 
has drawn together, in a very lucid manner, the opinions of 
modern papists as taught by their present leaders here. He 
has not, however, noticed that Dr. Poynter, apostolic vicar for 
the London district, has pronounced Gandolphy’s discourses 
to contain errors.. The Doctor indéed has never, as far as we 
have heard, pointed out those errors. . The obvious. conclusion 
however is, that these two do not profess the same faith. 
Indeed, the absurdities of popery are too glaring to escape the 
observance of the contemplative among its professors, although 
few have had the ingenuity to confess their conviction. Mr. 
Morgan, has, therefore, judiciously brought \together the ac- 
knowledgments of Mr. Eustace, a papist priest lately de- 
ceased. : | 


‘¢ It may vary the labour of exposing the errors and infirmities of 
the church of Rome, to collect into one point of view the voluntary 
acknowledgments, and suggestions, which one of the most liberal, 
and accomplished, and most lamented of her sous, has recently pub- 
lished concerning the late and present state of religion in Italy. 10 
his classical tour through that country he was justly offended by 
«little petty observances ;’ by the inventions‘ of nuns and nun-like 
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friars—the toys. and play-things of that- harmless race; by ‘the 
useless severity of one order—the childish processions of another ;’ 
by the exhibition of ‘a pious farce of the most absurd and ridiculous 
. kind ;’ and by acts ‘ of .mischievous superstition,’ that ‘ought to be 
| suppressed by public authority.’ He could distinguish between the 
: pomp and circumstance of worship, and a ritual incumbered ¢ wit 

| petty observances ;’ and he acknowledged that ‘ there .are in the . 
, religion of Italy. some, and indeed not a few, abuses....the mul- 
tiplicity of ceremonies, and the iatroduction of theatrical exbibitions 
; and theatrical .music into the church, the general use and exaggera- 
tion of certain popular and undignified forms of devotion, “+4 in 
fine, the unnecessary number of religious establishments.’ . He did 


not approve the occupation of many a conspicuous niche in the 
‘ Vatican, ‘by a. saint of dubious origin, or obscure name, whose 
"a existence may be questioned by many, and’is unknown to most, ‘and 
. whose virtues at the best had but a local and temporary, that is'a 

| very confined and very transient influence,’ or ‘ whose very namés 
f exist only in a legendary tale :* nor did. he view with pleasute ‘’a 
f large collection of bones of different saints, together with number- 
' Jess other articles of equal.importance’ ~ In the history of the popes, 
* Ge he could discern and acknowledge, not only the natural compliance 


j of ‘ adecrepit uncle’ with ‘ the suggestions of an interested nephew,’ 
or a pardonable ‘ fondness for their families,’ but acts also of ‘ pre- 


d latical arrogance’ and ‘ insolent claims of universal dominion,’ which 

‘ reflect disgrace on the insolent and domineering pontiffs, and 
f their too frequent conduct, ‘ as parties concerned with a view to 
national or to family aggrandizement. He scrupled not to ‘ condemn 
the folly and perversity of her pastors,’ who ‘ submitted to while 
yf away their unprofitable days in voluntary exile, alternately the in- 
e struments and the victims of French intrigue and ambition,’ strug- 
of gling ‘ with the restless and »unbridled passions excited by the guilt or 


the folly of their absentee predecessors.’ His piety was offended by 
the posture in which ithe pope receives the sacred elements; by the 
ceremonies of his election ; by the collection of the votes ib the 


h. paten ; and the enthronization on the altar, which, ‘ as not edifying 
* to any...... offensive to.most, and ,... producing some evil.and no 
h good, onght to be suppressed.’ He could call also with a holy zeal 
/ fora reform of the ceremonial of the church and court of Rome, 


by pruning ‘ off the excrescences of the barbarous ages,” and restoring 
“the simple forms of antiquity.” He maintained that ‘ even in 
the spiritual concerns of the apostolic see, the interests of religion 
may doubtless be best consulted .by such concessions aud changes in 
discipline, as the reason, or even the prejudices of the age may seem 
to demand ;° and he especially recommended a restoration of the 
cup to the laity, and the use of a vernacular tongue. 
“ Such is the religion of the church of Rome, not as it was 
professed by illiterate votaries.and artful priests in the ages of darkness, 
superstition, and bigotry; not as it has been exaggerated by the 
jealousy of enemies ; not -as it is xepresented in the heat and irritation 
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of controversy ; but as it is defended with all the calmness and 


deliberation of voluntary apologists ; as it is discussed in the learned 
leisure of an academical professor; as it is cursorily and gratuitously 
insinuated into the pages of a traveller of taste and erudition, o 


candour and moderation, of truth and honest zeal.” . 


From a subject so frequently brought before our readers, 
we will pass on to one of more novelty and of equal interest, 
upon which therefore we shall dwell a little longer. 

The fifth sermon is entitled, The principles of the Non- 
conformists compared with the Scriptures. The text is extremely 
well chosen ; ! Cor. xi. 19. For THERE MUST BE ALSO HERESIES 
AMONG YOU, THAT THEY WHICH ARE APPROVED MAY BE MADE 
MANIFEST AMONG you. And here we must take the opportunityjof 
addressing a word or two to our younger clerical readers, on 
the subject of choosing their texts. It has been said that, 
“‘ Laodicea, Pamphyla, Phrygia,” is as good a text as any in 
the Bible. Others have delighted in some short phrase, as 
Lord there are two swords ; from which they obscurely deduce the 
subject that they would explain. We conceive the first of these 
maxims to be making a mock of the Scriptures, and but little bet- 
ter than the choosinga text which, from circumstances, may have 
a ludicrous effect. A paltry piece of wit, approaching very nearly 
the confines of blasphemy. The second mode is pedantic, and 
smells disagreeably of the lamp. A text shouldbe, in our humble 
opinion, as nearly as possible, the. sermon in a_ nutshell, 
Thus the text before us first' teaches us that sects and schisms 
will arise among Christians, and next points out the good 
effects which, by the intervention of Providence, these evils 

roduce. The great advantage of this practice is, that the 
hearers will thus be enabled to recollect the intent of the dis- 
course, for they always can recollect the text. This good 
effect may sometimes be produced by choosing a text strongly 
alluding to some circumstance which is the subject of the 
discourse. Thus—a friend of ours preaching on the premature 
death of an excellent and beautiful female, took for his text, 
Prov. xxxi. 30. Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but 6 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. And _ if the 
discourse be intimately connected with the words of the text 
the arguments used will scarcely be forgotton. 

But, to return to Mr. Morgan. The parties whom ot! 
lecturer has here in view, are those whose schisms are defendet 
by Williams, Winter, Conder, Robert Hall, &c. Some of theseat 
pedo-baptists, some antipedo-baptists, some anti-baptists, al! 
all Calvinistic, Their opinions are brought forward (as express® 
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in their writings) respecting ecclesiastical polity and the sacra- 
ments, together with some other ceremonies of our church. 
These subjects embrace a vast variety of topics, and hence 
Mr. M. is so confined by space, that he has scarcely done more 
than detail the objections of the parties. He has scarcely attempted 
to remove them, and he seems to us to have fallen short of the 
duties of his office, peculiarly in this discourse. It would 
have been better either to have confined himself to the subject 
of ecclesiastical polity alone, which would have left room for 
combating the errors exhibited, or, by a few notes at the end 


! of the volume, to have shewn distinctly the erroneous reasoning 
, of our modern non-cons. Whilst no one can doubt Mr. 
f Morgan’s abilities to have performed this, every one will regret 
1 the omission. We do not mean that Mr. M. has urged 
; nothing against sectarian pretences for schism, but that he 
1 Wt~=has said so little. . We give the following as an instance. 

, ‘* Dissenters, ‘ individually and separately,’ ‘ assert the right of 
" private judgment;. the sufficiency of the scriptures, and the necessity 
e of freeinquiry :’ and it is their first principle, that ‘ every man has 
- an unequivocal right to inquire and judge for bimself; to worship 
re God according to the dictates of his conscience; to vindicate his 
ly own principles, and to invite others to embrace them.’ This is 
id publicly declared to be the * right of every man, a right derived 
le immediately from the Almighty Creator,’ and every man, in every 
n age and in every country, has a sacred unalienable right to worship 
' God according to his conscience, which no individuals, or‘ govern- 
f ments, or legislatures, can, without injustice and oppression, directly 
of or indirectly infringe .. it is from heaven.’ ‘ No one is at liberty to 
il concede a superiority of a legislative nature to another in matters of 
he religious duty, or to surrender any portion of that moral freedom 
iS- which is the basis of accountableness. Power, in relation: to con- 
od science, cannot be delegated; the will of another cannot become 
sly our law; the usurpation is impiety. The free agency of man not 
he only involves a sacred unalienable right, which the magistrate cannot. 
are lawfully infringe ; but it imposes upon every individual a duty, from 
xt which there-is no discharge.’ ‘ I infer the right of free inquiry from 


the duty of investigation, and I do not expect that any person who 
admits the Jatter will dispute the former.’ ‘‘ It is remarkable, that 
in these assertions there is but a cursory. reference to the. authority.of 
a scriptural rule, to which, when they are made subservient, we do 
not deny the duty of investigation, nor the right of private judgment. 
But when we read that it belongeth not untothe natural man to know 
* the things of the Spirit of God, for foolishness is in him, neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned ;’.. when 
We read also, that ‘ unlearned and unstable men have wrested the 
Scriptures to their own destruction ;° we perceive notrace of the 
inherent, unalienable, heaven-descended right of free inquiry. We 
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great body of the Gentiles, whom the apostles in- 
structed, had no means besides oral,instruction of prosecuting this 
inquiry. Although St. Paul exhorts the Thessalonians to. ‘ prove’ 
and make trial of ¢ all things,’ he at the same exhorts them to ‘ hold 
fast that which is good :’ and although St. John instructs the disciples 
to ‘try the spirits, whether they are of God,’ he nevertheless pre- 
scribes the specific standard by which the inquiry should be deter. 
mined. Hence we infer, that there hath been from the beginning 
some limit of inquiry, some rule of interpretation, some settled 
scheme of religious profession, generally admitted in the church, 
to which the multitude were willing to defer, and from which no 
man could deviate without offence. This inference is confirmed by 
the circumstance of Timothy’ s being directed to ‘ hold fast the form 
of sound words,’ and to ‘ continue in the things which he ‘had Jearned 
and been assured of, knowing of whom he had learned them ;’ an 
exhortation which is of the more importance, because Timothy had 
not only ‘ from a child known the Holy Scriptures,’ but he was also 
charged to ‘ keep the good thing which had been committed to him 
by the Holy Ghost, which was dwelling in him,’ Neither Paul, 
nor Peter, northe men of Antioch, were found capable of deciding the 
controversy concerning circumcision, which was authoritatively deter- 
mined by the apustles and elders, to whom it was referred. Among 
the Corinthians, where the spirit of inquiry and the claims of private 
judgment were most vehement, they were so far from meeting the 
approbajion of the apostle, that he considered their advocates, © not 
as spiritual, but as carnal, and‘ as babes in Christ,:’ and that be 
warned them, ‘ If any man among you seemcth to be wise in this 
world, let him become a fool, that he- may be wise.’ It is impor- 
tant also to notice, that heresies, a word which in its original sig- 
nification denotes deliberative choices, or private judgments, are 
classed by the apostle among ‘ the works of the flesh,’ and among 
those offences which must arise for the manifestation of those that 
ate approved, by resisting and avoiding them. It was part of the 
office of Titus to ‘ reject an heretic after the first and second admo- 
nition :’ and the Romans were exhorted to ‘ mark them which 
cause divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine which they had 
received, and to avoid them: for they that are such,’ the authors 
and abetters of these offences, ‘ serve not the Lord Jess Christ, bot 
their own belly ; and by good words and fair speeches deceive the 


hearts of the simple.’ ” 

There is here one point in particular on-which it is much to 
be wished that Mr. M. had dwelt. The dissenters insist on 
the sufficieucy of the scriptures to teachall things necessary unto 
salvation, and appeal to our own articles in proofof the truth of that 
axiom. This being admitted, they then urge that we cannot 
prove our episcopal constitution from scripture, and therefore, 
that it, and all the superstructure, must fall to the ground. 
We will endeavour, as clearly as our limits will allow, to lay 
open the fallacy of this reasoning. | We admit the major, but 
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deny the minor. On the contrary, we assert that the epis- 
copacy is sufficiently taught in the scriptures, If that be 
not sufficiently taught, which any party is found to gainsay 
and resist, then there are noarticles of faith sufficiently taught, 
for there are none uncontradicted. We would particularly 
refer the great body of dissenters to the discussions upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity. First, of all, the ‘words of scripture 
were investigated, and when the opposing parties could not 
agree on their precise meaning, recourse was had to the pri- 
nitive times, that it might be seen how the earliest Christians 
understood these expressions. Here Dr. Priestley’s defeat 
was complete, and he was obliged to pretend that, whilst the 
heads and teachers of the church were Trinitarians, the great 
body. of Christians, the private persons, were not. ‘This, if it 
were so, could only be known, by the bye, through Revelation. 
For the fathers would scarcely record it. Pursuing the same 
plan, the triumph of the episcopalian is equally complete. 
The non-conformists demur to our interpretation of scripture. 
We assert, that we understand it rightly, and appeal to the 
above test. The church is a city set on a hill, and its govern- 
ment can be no secret. And the resuit of the appeal is, that 
for 1500 years after the death of our Lord, no anti-episcopal 
society of Christians can be found. : 

But farther. The change of the sabbatical rest from the 
seventh to the first day of the week, is observed by all Chris- 
tians of every denomination. We wish that the most learned 
non-conformist would collect the proofs by which he could 
justify this charge against a Jew, and then compare his col- 
lection with Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, and Barwick’s 
Treatise on the ‘Church. We apprehend that he would be 
reduced toa confession similar to that of Dr. Priestley, or of 
the Quakers, who scruple not to avow that the apostles knew not 
their own privileges. Thus does it appear, that no proofs can 
overcome the obstinacy of some, who must be left to answer 
hereafter, for shutting their eyes that they might not see, and 
closing their ears that they might not hear. : 

The self contradiction which occasionally occurs in the lucu- 
brations and practice of these patrons of schism would 
alarm, if they were not fortified against conviction. Thus we 
are told by Mr. Conder, as quoted by Mr. Morgan in p. 224, 
“ That their pastors are always men of their choice; yet, he 
afterwards contends, that it is a capital error to represent the 
pastor as invested with no species of authority, but what he 
derives from the choice of the people over whom he is 
appointed to preside, as if his bemg a minister of Christ de- 
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pended upon their will, and they could make and unmake him 
such by sufftage.” Now, if they choose by vote men to be 
their pastors, and can in like manner dismiss them, which is 
their boast, and often practised most cruelly, (See Bass’s ad- 
dress to Congregational Churches,) do they not make and 
unmake at pleasure? But since their sacramental nature of 
baptism is generally by these men denied,.and as they want 
only a lecturer, it is not easy to conceive what authority Mr. 
Conder supposes their pastor to possess, nor from whom it is 
derived. As their polity is described by himself, the pastors 
are only a kind of constable in spirituals, and as the sacra- 
ments, in their view of them, require no delegated authority, 
we apprehend Mr. Conder has here betrayed a little very 
natural ambition. On the folly of children choosing their 
own preceptor, and dismissing him at pleasure, it is needless 
to expatiate. Such.a pastor cannot apply to himself the 
words of the chief pastor in any sense, but must say, if he 
speak truly, J hear the voice of my sheep, and I follow them. 

We proceed to shew from Mr. M. what these non-confor- 
mists think of sacraments. 


“¢ Of the Sacraments generally, it is asked, ‘ where is the pro- 
mise, which so connects the sovereign bestowment of divine favour 
with these performances as to justify the representation, that the 
rite of baptism, or that of the Lord's Supper, to say nothing of 
apocryphal institutions, was designed to be a visible and certain 
sign of ‘grace, delivered into our hands as the effect of the or- 
dinance? Is there a single passage of Scripture, is there any 
thing analogous in the divine proceedings, which warrants the pre- 
sumption? Are spiritual blessings in the New Covenant suspended 
on any other conditions than the sense of need, and the prayer 
of faith, or can any thing else be regarded as the means of obtaining 
them ?’ Protestants have reason to be jealous of a word, which 
in the hands of Romanists has wrought so much mischief, the theo- 
logical character of which is so ambiguous, and which has stil] the 
effect in the minds of many persons of throwing an obscurity around 
the nature of divine institutions. What sacraments are or are not, 
is a point which is hardly worth the pains of determining: for to 
what purpose is the word restricted in its application, if the things, 
which once went by this name, are under any form retained ?’ ” 


‘It is difficult to ascertain what is the real christianity of 
these men. We are sure that in the primitive ages they 
would have been. looked upon as mere heathens. At this 
present moment, these opinions would startle the Christians 
of any nation but England.: We are so accustomed to reli- 
gious vagaries, to the unchastised efforts of private judgement, 
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that in us, the unhappy follies occasion no surprise. But 
enough for this month; in our next we shall resume the 


subject. 


(To be continued.) — 








-— 


The Vale of Slaughden ; a Poem in Five Cantos, By James 
Bird. Second Edition. 8vo, Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


i819. 


In the world of poetry, as well as in the world of fashion, 
whatever is really good is generally of long duration ; and, 
though trifles and gewgaws, and novelties of various descrip-. 
tions, will occasionally obtrude themselves, and, for a time, 
supersede the utile et dulce, the good sense of the public will 
constantly revert to the established favorites, and that which 
deserves to triumph, will continue to reign. It is on this.prin- 
ciple that Dryden and Pope have. insured their immortality, 
that their names will live and flourish in eternal freshness, 
whilst those of hundreds of their successors, great as may 
have been their temporary popularity, will perish and be for- 
gotten. 

Admiring, as we always have admired, the good old Eng- 
lish heroic, as the verse which best assimilates with the genius 
of our language, we hail, with pleasure and delight, every re- 
spectable attempt to preserve it in its native ripened purity. 
Such efforts are, indeed, laudable, should they be unsuccessful ; 
for they evince, at once, a soundness of judgment, a correct- 
ness of taste, and a spirit of application and industry, which, 
in their ultimate effects, will rarely fail to achieve the palm of 
excellence. Upon the terms application and industry we lay 
considerable stress; the construction of the heroic couplet 
demanding, perhaps, beyond that of every other description 
of verse, those. properties, If there be an exception to the 
accuracy of this opinion, it must be made in favour of the 
verse of Spenser; the greater difficulty of which, however, 
if it be a greater, must consist in finding an increased number 
of words to the same rhyme ; for, otherwise, as each individual 
verse of the Spenserian stanza, as well as of the heroic couplet, 
ought to be composed of Iambic feet, the construction is pre- 
cisely the same. 

The * fatal facility,” as Lord Byron has aptly termed it, 
of the octo-syllabic metre, is known to every tyro in the art of 
versification.. Had it not been for this “ fatal facility,” neither 
Walter Scott, Lord Byron, nor any of their herd of imitators, 
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would have been able to favor the world with the multitudinogs 
reams of paper, which, within these few years, have been 
covered with the “ coinage of their brains.” In making this 
remark, it is not our wish to detract one iota from tire merit 
of the distinguished names which we have mentioned; for, 
much as we detest, abhor, and loathe, the immorality, profli- 
gacy, and appalling profaneness of Lord Byron’s muse, we 
are frankly disposed, with the warmest of his admirers, to yield 
our tribute of applause to her poetical excellence. -Walter 
Scott, as far as we recollect, has never published any work of 
Jength in the heroic measure ; and it is remarkable that, of the 
pieces which Lord Byron has produced, those which are in 
that measure are decidedly the least successful. ‘The lines, 
though vigorous, pregnant with thought, overflowing with 
forceful expression, are almost invariably harsh, rugged, and 
irregular in construction. This fact appears to corroborate 
the assertion which has been made, that his Lordship never 
blots, or corrects, but sends his first rude manuscript to the 
press. 4t was not thus that Pope wrote, nor is it thus that any 
poet must write, howsoever brilliant or.sublime his genius, 
who aspires to the immortality of the bard. Leaving his Lord- 
ship’s peculiar opinions out of consideration, there is not one 
amongst his candid admirers, who can question the truth of 
the position, that nearly all his productions might have been 
improved by blotting and correcting. Of-the noble poet, and 
also of Walter Scott, it may further be remarked, that had 
they paid due attention to the Iambic verse of five feet, in pre- 
ference to that of four, they would have rendered an infinitely 
higher service to the poetry of the present, and of the future 
age ;' and have obtained a fairer chance to live in after times 
themselves. : , 

The reader will naturally suppose that the poem which we 
are introducing to his notice, by these observatiotis, is in that 
measure of which we stand forth as the advocates. He will, 
perhaps, be still more interested in knowing, aS we learn from 
its preface, that this is the writer’s first appearance in the cha- 
racter of an author. ‘ From a public” he adds,  unpreju- 

_ diced in its judgments, and generous in its decisions, F have 
neither a doubt of receiving all the praise to which I may be 
entitled, nor a fear of incurring more censure than I may de- 
serve.” | | | 

The volume now before us is handsomely inscribed to Dr. 
Drake, the well-known author of “ Literary Hours,” and va- 
rious other publications, That its first edition: did not fall 
under our cognizance, seems to be accounted for by the cil 
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cumstance, that; although it’ “was announced only in the 
more immediate vicinity of the ‘ Vale of Slaughden.’ the 
entire impression was disposed of within a fortnight after its 
ublication.” 

The basis of.Mr. Bird’s poem ‘is historical. Its: leading 
interest, however, will be found, in the domestic tale which 
arises out of it, and is interwoven with the public incidents of 
the age, that of England’s most renowned prinee, Alfred. 
s A fine piece of marine scenery, that of the *‘ Vale of Slaugh- 
den,” which ‘‘ extends alonga part of the East Anglian coast, 
between the sea and the river Ald,” presents itself in the 
opening of the poem. Deep im that vale 


: , . “ & cottage stood, 

The safe asylum of the just and good. 

Round its‘ neat walls, the fragrant suckling grew, 
And blooming roses drank the morning dew ; 
There nature planted amaranthine flowers, 
Eternal verdure formed eternal bowers, | , 
Peace sojourned there, and hearts untun’d to vice, 
Beat wild with rapture in that paradise !” 


The inhabitants of this cottage are the aged Conrade and his 
daughter Gonilda, 





** One virtuous child he had, a daughter fair, 
The light of waning age, his dearest care ; 

If e’er a:'thought obscur’d hope’s lambent ray, 
Gonilda’s love would chase that thought away. 
When to his soul each bliss on earth was given, 
Her smile, propitious, made that earth a heaven? 
Like the mild radiance of the cheering sun, 
That renders’ lovelier all it shines upon ! 

Her form in every youthful charm arrayed, _ 
Each swain confessed the beauty of the maid ;~ 
And e’en the rival nymphs, with whisp’ring tale, 
Proclaim’d her queen of Slaughden’s lovely vale. 
Her tresses deck’d with many a flow’ry wreath, 
On which the sighing zephyr lov'd to breathe, 
In graceful ringlets on her temples spread, 

And o’er her face unnumbered beauties shed. 
Enchanting grace, her native mien refin’d, 

Her eye that spoke the language of her mind— — 
Wept at the tale of sorrow, or distress, 

That sweetly beaming star of gentleness, 

Smiled forth applause, or softly would reprove, 
Now shohe in joy, now melted into love. 

In that dark eye, there liv’d a nameless spelf 

Of heavenly light within its crystal cell-; 
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' And he who gazed upon its bri 
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domain, 
Lov'd the soft charm, and long’d to gaze again. 
Each mental grace that goodness can impart, 
Each finer impulse of the feeling heart. 


. And every social sympathy sublime, 


Glowed in her breast, unsullied by a crime. © 
Gonilda nature's varying charms admired, 

With these enraptured oft the maid retired 

To where the lofty wood then crown’d the vale, 
And murmured softly to the dying gale.; 
There, in the softness of the evening light, 

By Druid’s cave, or cell of Anchorite, 

Or, by the side of some bewildered stream, 
She lov'd to muse in fancy’s airy dream ; 

On Contemplation’s wing her soul would rise, 
And soar to brighter worlds beyond the skies, 
Survey with rapture nature’s gentle reign, 

O’er the fair earth, and sky, and boundless main.” 


ra 


During a summer's evening, when 


“¢ The sun had wandered to the verge of day, 
And bathed in western waves his softened ray,” 


whilst Conrade and Gonilda are walking on the shore, a storm 
arises, the early indications of which are thus pourtrayed : 


<¢ ———hush'd was every murmur of the main, 

And Ocean's bosom shone, a liquid plain ; 

While o'er that trembling mirror, glancing low, 

The hovering sea-bird plum’d her wing of snow, 
The earth was fragrant, and the sky serene, 

Save to the east, where threat’ning clouds were seen, 
Pile shrouding pile, magnificent on high, 

Arrayed in all the armour of the sky.” 


The commencement and progress of the storm are next 
described, with such force and vividness, as prove the artist to 
have been no inattentive observer of the phenomena of nature. 
A ship appears in the distance ; she nears the shore ; her main- 
mast is carried away ; all command of her is lost. 


“¢ Swift as the lightning flashes through the skies, 
The rapid bark o’er liquid mountains flies ; 

Fate drives her on, no human arts control, 

She strikes ! and quivers on the dreadful shoal ! 
There, on her rocking keel, from side to side, 
She rolled in loud concussion on the tide. 

The swelling billows more enormous grown, 


Thick clouds of surf high o’er her deck were thrown, 
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While in the dark outrageous flood beneath, 

Her parting timbers op’d the gates of death ! 

At length, o’erwhelm’d by Ocean's mighty sweep, 
She sank ! a victim to the ruthless deep ! 

Ob ! there was heard, amid the troubled sea, 

The cry of death, the shriek Of agony ; 

And there was seen the last embrace that broke, 
Bot with tne force of death’s relentless stroke !” 


Edwin, the hero of the Tale, the only individual who 
escaped from the devouring waves, is cast insensible on the 
beach. By the attentions of Conrade and Gonilda, he is re- 
covered ; and, in the second canto, he, at the request of his 
preservers, describes a predatory descent of the Danes, on the 
western coast; the melancholy results of which are, besides 
the pillage of their property, the death of his mother, and the 
captivity of himself and his father, who are carried off by the 
piratical invaders in different vessels. 


In the third Canto, Edwin, notwithstanding the passion 
which he had conceived for Gonilda, pants for vengeance on 
the ruthless Dane, whose ravages are continued ; and painfully 
anxious, also, to visit his natal spot, he determines, for a time, 
to quit the peaceful vale, the scene of happiness and love, 
Alluding to the charm of local attachment, a charm which 
sheds its balmy influence alike on.the native of the torrid and 
the frigid zone; on him whose infant years may have been 
passed in the ever-during snows of Greenland, or amidst the 
ate sands of Arabia. Beautifully does the poet here ex- 
claim, 


‘* Dear to the soul is stream, and hill, and glade, 
Where, rob’d in innocence, our childhood strayed ; 
How sweet, when worn with care and worldly strife, 
To seek the scenes that charm’d our early life ; 

If then a parent’s hallowed greetings bless 

The filial heart, to crown its happiness ; 

O ! then the hour is deck’d in pleasure’s guise, 

The spot, adorned with flowers of Paradise !" 


Scarcely less touchingly tender, less true to nature, are the 
following lines, allusive to the parting of Edwin and Gonilda, 


“ That hour is cheerless to the youthful heart, 
When doom’d from all it loves on earth to part ; 
The fears, the clouded hopes, the last farewell, 
That dies upon the lip : *twere hard to tell 

Of that tumultuous pang ; that hopeless pain, 


That doubt which asks, Ok ! shall we meet again ?’ 
% * % * * * * 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


** Gonilda’s following eye, with eager pain, 
Marked his lone footsteps o’er the distant plain : 
And long she gazed, till cheated vision lost 
The dazzling ray that charm'd its power the most ! 
No bursting tear arose ; in grief profound, 
Pale, wildly sad, she frantic looked around, 
While thus she breathed the anguish of her soul : 
‘ Now, Fate, let all thy direst thunders roll 
O’er hated life ; rob each delightful thought 
Of all the rapture Fancy’s power e’er brought ; 
Alas ! untimely lost ! no more I hear 

- The voice of love that charm’d my listening ear ; 
Ah, no! my Edwin has for ever fled, 
Ye windsof heaven, blow lightly o’er his head ; 
And thou, fair sun ! oh, shed thy kindest ray, 
To cheer the Jonely wanderer on his way. 
Thou towering steep ! and native valley dear, 
No more his voice thy cavern’d echoes hear : 
Say, shall he e’er return ? my tortured brain 
Fires at the thought, and throbs with madd’ning pain : 
And thou, too cruel wave ; oh ! hadthy might 
Plunged the lost Edwin in eternal night ; 
Immersed him deep within thy oozy bed, 
A lifeless form, amid the ghastly dead ! 
Then had Gonilda ne’er been doom’d to know 
The cruel torture of this frenzied woe. 
Alas ! my soul, by passion’s tempest tost, 
Proclaims my hope, my love, my’comfort lost !’ ” 


Amongst the scenes and incidents of a different character 
which present themselves in the.fifth Canto, the author, ev-§ 
dently aware of his powers, and confident in his strength, hi 
ventured on the bold expedient of introducing Alfred in the 
neat-herd’s cot. The king reveals himself to Edwin, and so 
licits him to join his fate. The immediately succeeding pa 
sage is very spirited. 


‘* The chiefs were met, prepared for warlike deeds ; 
Proud Selwood echoed to the bounding steeds ; 
There joined the Mercian and Silarian train, 

And Anglian heroes thronged the spacious plain. 
Oh ! there appeared full many a gallant clan 

Of warlike Thane, and valiant Ealdorman. 

For they were emulous of glory, won 

By Patriot chiefs at fatal Lacundon, 

When the brave Algar, with his warrior men, 
Drenched with their blood the earth of Kesteven ; 
Where there was weeping o’er the early fall 

Of gailant chief, and hoary Seneschal, 
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Who died in battle for their native Jand. 

O, ever glorious and immortal band ! 

Your fame survives, while, brushed by time’s light wing, 
Columns, and aisles, and towers are mouldering 

To trackless dust ; your glory cannot die, 

Embalimed in tears of grateful memory !” 


Edwin resolves to follow his sovereign to the field. His 
soul reposes with confidence on Gonilda’s faith ; yet the recol- 
lection of a promise, which, in earlier days, she given to 
a former lover, sometimes clouds “the sunshine of , his.breast.”’ 
An interview which had taken place between Gonilda and 
Leof, siace the departure of Edwin, is thus warmly and ten- 
derly sketched. 3 ; rer 


** Yes, Edwin, yes, on thee her thought would rest.; 
But since ye parted, oh, her spotless breast 
Had felt sharp misery’s hand, so cold, so deep,. 

It almost-chilled her mental sense to sleep : 

If Hope’s deceptive light yet beamed for her, 

It did but glimmer oer its sepulchre. 

For she had seen the slighted, injured youth, 

To whom she pledged her first, her virgin truth, 
Ah, she had seen him! and that hour of pain 
Awoke the grief that must not sleep again! _ 
Then Leof gazed upon her cheek, that burned 
With blushing fire, as from that gaze she turned ; 
While, dimmed with tears, her dark, ayerted eye 
Wept o’er the tomb of lost fidelity ! 

In vain he hoped his youthful heart would thrill 
To sounds from angel lips: ‘ J love thee still !” 

No accents blessed him ; on his.darkened brow 
Lowered vengeance, hatred, madness, scorn and woe, 
That rang the knell of every hope below ! 

And ill it fared with thee, unhappy maid ! 

For that lorn heart thy falsehood bad betrayed. 
That broken faith which Leof’s reason wrecked, 
Threw its dark shadow o’er thy intellect, 

Like a dun vapour o’er the orb of day, 

Through which its heavenly light can dart no ray.” 


Of the fifth Canto we may fairly assert, that it abounds with 
deep and lively interest. It is all spirit, and bustle, and ani- 
mation; all fire, and tenderness, and love. The-battle scenery 
s truly fine, grand, imposing, and terrific. 

‘* Clash the loud shields, and spears, and bickering lances, 
Sword meets with sword, and chief on chief advances : 


Rings the cleft helm on many a bleeding brow, 
While shouts of wrath are heafd, and shrieks of woe ! 

























































ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The fiends of blood and death, and discord reign, 
And pour unbounded slaughter o'er the plain. 
Darts hiss along the skies, and bow-strings sound, 
And fallen heroes spurn the gory ground ; 

In dust the victor, with the vanquished. bleeds, 
And chiefs lie groaning with their dying steeds ! 
The wild Berserkir,*.on that fatal day, . : 
Joined with barbarian fury in the fray ; 

He raised the war-cry o'er the hostile field, 

And howled with rage, and bit his orbed shield ; , 
Then to the strife, with arm and falchion bare, | 


Rushed like a.tiger from his bloody lair.” 


In the: heat of the contest: Edwin-unwittingly kills his rival, 
Leof, in single combat. Alfred achieves.a signal victory over 
the Danes, the remains of whose shattered host: seek safetpy 
in a fortress. In the night after the battle, Edwin quits the 
royal tent ; and, wandering near the Danes’ tower, his ear is 
struck by the sound of a plaintive voice, * mixed with the so- 
lemn harp’s melodious tene.” He instantly recognizes the 
voice : it is his father’s ; and he ascertains the heart-rending 


fact, that his long-lost, only surviving parent, is destined to 
perish at the hour of sun-rise. That hour arrives ! 


ee on the block reclined his aged head ! 
One moment more, and misery’s work is done > 
The lifted axe is glittering in the sun ! 

Why starts it reckless, harmless from the sway 
Of that strong hand, that reared but to slay ? 
Why did the murderer shriek ? a latent dart 
Had driven resistless through his callous heart ! 
Supine in death he fell, by Alfred’s hand, 

Who, on a tower, now waved a flaming brand ; 
He, first in danger, as the first in fight, 

Had foremost scaled the lofty rampart’s height ; 
His following train appeared, and mingling cries, 
And curling flames and smoke assailed the skies ! 








«¢ * One branch of the Danish Vikingn, or sea-kings, is said t0 
have cultivated paroxysms of brutal insanity; and they who exper 
enced them were revered. These were the Berserkir, whom mat! 
authors describe. These men, when a conflict impended, or a greal 
undertaking was to be.commenced, abandoned all rationality up0 
system ; they studied to. resemble wolves, or maddening dogs ; tht 
bit their shields, they howled like tremendous beasts, they threw of 
covering, they excited themselves toa strength which has been cont 

ared to that of bears, and then rushed to every crime and_ hort 
which the most frantic enthusiasm could perpetrate, See Turner! 


History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 48.” 
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The Vale of Slaughden. 


The earth resounded with the mighty fall 
Of lofty turret, massy tower, and wall ; 


Stern Terror’s hand assailed the Dacian host, 

They saw the king, and deemed their valour lost ; 

Nor rushed their warriors to the fearful strife, 

One shout prevailed, of ‘ Mercy !'—~* Peace,’—and ‘ Life !’ " 


The following passage, comprising the gra 
the story, will forcibly remind. the poetical reader of Camp- 


bell’s Female Maniac, from a comparison with which it need 


not shrink. 


“«¢ No zephyr softly o'er the valley swept, 
"Twas Eve, and ocean’s mighty spirit slept: 


Why 


stands Gonilda on the craggy steep, 


All wildly gazing on the silent deep ? 


Why bends her lovely form, as though 'twould dare 


To meet the image, deep reflected there ? 
Her long dishevelled tresses loosely flow 


Above the breast that heaves with hopeless woe : 
Her shadowy form beneath the crystal water 
Attracts her smile ; oh, Conrade’s hapless daughter ! 


Ob ! lost forever! reason’s meteor light 


Has fled, and left distraction’s cheerless night ? | 
Yet, through that night, there shone one radiant star, 


One ray of promised bliss, but distant far : 


Nor other good could prompt on earth to stay, 

Her Leof wronged, her Conrade passed away ! 
When that still flood, which now beneath her sleeps, 
Roars to the blast, that o’er its bosom sweeps; - 
When thunder howls, and vivid lightnings glare, 


And billowy mountains foam aloft in air ; 


E’en then, when hideous waves in tumult roll, 
E’en then, "tis calmer than her troubled soul ! 


For life’s serener passions dwell not there ; 


Her words breathe anguish, madness, and despair. 


* My father ! Leof ! Edwin ! all are gone, 
I fear not death, but must I die alone ? 
This fatal sorrow, this unceasing woe, 


May change my fault, if any fault I know: 
They say I wronged him, wronged a valiant Thegn ; 
Ah! Edwin, I would wrong that love again ; 

For thou wast dearest ! all my soul’s pure light, 

That star that beam’d through sorrow's lonely night ! 
The ray of life’s bright morn, no more to shine 

On her whom oft thy accents numbered thine. 

Thou send’st not, com’st not ; cold thy heart may be | 
Or beats no more ! or does not beat for me ! 

Here first I saw thee struggling with the wave; . 
Not thine, but may be lost Gonilda’s grave! 
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- | ORLGINAL CRITICION. 
Ha ! art thou there? 'I see thy pallid brow ; 
Oh sink not ! sink not! beat that 'billow now! ' 
Edwin ! these hands thy breast with flowers shall deck ; 
‘The coid damp sea-weed winds around thy neck ! q 
Thy cheek grows pale, thy weary eye-balls start ; 
Thy stifling groans distract my ruined heart; ° 
Again o’erwhelm’d ! my love ! thy woe resign, 
Expand thy weary arms ; oh ! rash to mine ! , 
I come, I come, thy luckless fate toshare ;' ~ 
‘The wave o'erwhelms thee ; I can meet thee there? 
Oh God !’ nor more ; a lucid; heavenly beam - 
Of reason roused her. from the frenzied dream. ,. 
Yet, if her thought returned, its broken charm... 
Revealed the wound, but ne no healing balm ; 
Oh ! that’was Jost ! and though a partial ray 
Proclaimed the hope of fit ectual day, 
Tt beamed so faintly, that its feeble light 
But showed the darkness of her mental night, 
Like the wild lightning of nocturnal skies, _ 
That shews the gloomy cloud from which it flies. 
«* What prow divides, the flood ? a homeward skiff 
Glides o'er the wave, and nears the rugged cliff. 
Tall, on the deck, the chief impatient stood, 
Seeming to chide. the distance of the. flood ; 
With eager eye surveyed the lengthening shore, 
as fondly deemed his earthly cares were o'er. 
ey intent upon the valley near, 
nough it held some-object donbly dear. 
The sail is furled, the craggy steep is nigh, 
What, on the summit, meets his glancing eye ? 
He looked and saw, upon the rock’s vast beight, 
A form stand there, that mocked his aching sight ; 
It \ was 80 pale, so shadowy, that it seerhed 
A robe of mist, through which the Pale moon beamed, 


_ Ats eye was resting on the glassy deep, 


As though it there could find fresh,cause to weep! 

He climbs the lofty cliff, and ‘lonely there, 

The lost Gonilda Sood, in wild despair... 

Alas ! how changed, since that yet happier hour, 

When erst she bloomed, the sweetest, fairest flower 

That graced her native land ; but.abh ! how soon — 

Her sunny hours of fleeting life are gone! — 

Sharp misery’s blast the lovely flower invaded, 

Its bloom destroyed, its tender blossoms faded ! 

The young chief trembled, and with sudden start, 

He sprang, and pressed her to his bleeding heart. 

‘ Speak, speak, Gonilda ! raise thy changeless brow ; 

My life ! my love ! thy Edwin clasps thee now !” 
‘*.Oh ! there was rapture in the cherish’d name, 

That fanned the dying spark of life to flame. 





















































The Vale of Slaughden. 


* Now welcome death! my Edwin ! oh ! the bliss 
That.smiles upon me! has the dread abyss 

Of waters spared thee? Aye ! I saw the deep 

Roll fearful o'er thee ! weep not, Edwin ! weep 

No more ; one last emhrace—there—ah ! thou fe:rest ! 
Nay, start not !—start-not! thou wilt leave me, dearest ! 
In lonely madness !—oh ! I die! Idie! 

And I will come with heaven's own minstrelsy, 

And waft thy soul where no rude sorrows dwell, 

The bowers of life and love—farewell ! farewell !’ ” 


That the story of “ The Vale of Slaughden” is well told, 

and its interest ably supported, must be evident, even from 
the faint outline which we have given ; and, from the copious 
extracts that we have offered, it must be equally apparent, that 
Mr. Bird has read and studied our best poets with great ad- 
vantage. Goldsmith seems to have been his chief model ; 
and who would wish for a better? But Campbell must also 
have been frequently before him; and, at times, he shews us 
that he has not altogether escaped from the fascination of a 
muse more popular, though less chaste. Possibly it may be 
objected, that the rude manners of our Saxon ancestors, as they 
appeared in the ninth century, are not accurately depicted in 
he work before us. We reply, that perhaps it is only ina 
poem strictly dramatic that this could be effected. The at- 
empt, in a poem of the narrative kind, would lose more in 
legance than it could gain by forcible, or characteristic deli- 
heation of manners. 
From the various passages which we had marked for quota- 
ion, most of which our limits preclude us from offering, we 
elect the following didactic lines, forming the opening of the 
econd Canto :— 


** As some lone pilgrim o’er Arabia strays, 
Through desert wilds, in cheerless nights and days, 
The arid waste presents a prospect drear, 

Lessens his hope, and magnifies his fear ; 
With jealous eye, he cautious looks around, 
Sighs at each step, and starts at every sound, 
Which bears the melancholy voice of death ; 
He hears the serpent in the zephyr’s breath ; 
Or, when the bird of Zemen rushes near, 
Her pinions rustling on his startled ear, 
Affright his fearfil soul ; he hopes no more, 
But deems the sound some dread tornado’s roar ! 
So man, as o’er.life’s path he treads with pain, 
His fear presides where hope alone might reign ; 
Imagined ills his fleeting years annoy, - 

_ _ And shade at once his brightest beams of joy. 
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When pleasure smiles, he wears the wreath of care, 
When peace invites, he shuns her in despair; 

A servile slave whére nature makes him free, 

His passions restless as the restless sea, 
‘He breathes, the victim of false pride, or scorn, 

And, when the floweret blooms, he plucks the thorn ! 
O, thankless man, imperial Jord of all 

The various beings of this nether ball, 

Thy heart seeks bitterness, and fieedless flies 

From all the bliss of life's realities. | 

For thee kind nature smiles, but smiles in vain, 
Survey the empire of her boundless reign, 

She paints each varied scene to charm thy view, 

For ever pleasing, and for ever new ! 

Alas ! the vale of life yields no delight, 

But thou must climb the mountain's giddy height, 
Where fell ambition’s power the soul deforms, 

And strife is there ; and everlasting storms 

How] o’er the mad-men ! nor their hearts appal, 

For they would higher soar ; but ere they soar, they fall !” 


The following thought, from the close of the same Canto, 
though not new, is finely expressed. 


‘* The towering oak may feel the whirlwind’s power, 
While, al] unruffled, smiles the humble flower ; 
And clouds may frown upon the mountain's crest, 
While gladdening sun-beams on the valley rest !” 
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Edwin, when raised from the séa-beaten sand, on which he 
had been thrown, is thus described. 


‘** Cold as the billow which he lately pressed, 
Pale a¥ the foam upon that billow’s crest.” 


The aptness of this simile, with the picturesque beauty 
displayed in the second line of the couplet, will not fail tj 
strike every reader, who may have marked, with delight, th 
approach of the ocean waves to the shore. 

Great praise is due to Mr. Bird for the attention which ht 
has paid to the moral of his tale—a merit that is of the mor 
importance: to notice, as, amongst our modern bards, it» 
almost systematically neglected ; sometimes even grossly vie 
lated, in defiance of decency, and all the proprieties of lift 
The fate of Gonilda, fair and inno@ent; lovely and good; 
virtuous and noble-minded, in an eminent degree, pourtr' 
the danger, and the almost certain evil, of deviating, thougl 
ever so slightly, from the onward path of rectitude, sincetl) 
and plighted faith. 
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The Vale of Slaughden. 131 


One more extract, as a specimen of Mr. Bird’s lyrical ta- 
lents, and we have done. The following is the song of Go- 
nilda, after the shipwrecked Edwin has retired to rest, at the 
close of the first Canto. 


I. 


«« « Rest, stranger, rest—the storm is o'er ; 
Tired with their rage the winds are sleeping : 

The tempest’s howl is beard no more, 
Nor cry of hapless seamen weeping. 

Swift from the heaven the dark clouds fly, 
The moon: again illames the sky, 

Her beam is dancing on the shore, 

Rest, stranger, rest—the storm is o’er. 









II. 


*«« * For thee, perchance hot tears are shed ; 
For thee, whom crue] fate doth sever 
From all thou lov’st, with joyless dread, 
Oh ! they may deem thee lost for ever ! 
Yet, chase that mournful thought away, 
And thou may’st see a brighter day : 
Despair not, nor thy fate deplore ; 
Rest, stranger, rest—the storm is o'er. 


iil. 


, “¢« Or does one loved till death bewail 
Thy long-lost smile, with aching bosom, 

And frenzied eye, and cheek all pale, 
Which once was fair as vernal blossom ? 

Oh ! she may wake from sorrow’s dream, 
To hail her soul’s departed beam ; 

" Then tears of love will fall no more ; 

oF Rest, stranger, rest—the storm is o'er. 


IV. 


“** And thou hast ’scaped the hideous wave, 
Delightful thought! dispelling sadness : 
No more thou dread’st the cold sea-grave, 
And I may tune my harp to gladness. 
Light gliding o’er the level main, 
The kyule spreads her sail again ; 
No lightning glares, nor billows roar, 
Rest, stranger, rest—the storm is o’er 
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( 132 ) 


A short account of a Patent lately talgn out by Sir Willian 
Congreve, Bart. for a new principle of Steam Engine ; and 


also of anew mode which he has adopted for the saving of 


Fuel and the consumption of smoke in the production of Steam, 
the generation of Gas, and in various other operations ; being 
also the subject of a patent. 8vo. Pp.48. Egerton, White. 
hall, London. 1819, | 


Ws have here a very pleasing instance how readily this inge. 
nious gentleman car turn his abilities from the arts of war ty 
those of peace. His rockets, at the battle of Leipsic, obliged 


two large battalions to lay down their arms, and in Spain: 


few of the Rocket Brigade stumbling suddenly in turniy 
round a rock upon a party of the French, killed seven, ani 
put the rest to flight by the discharge of a couple. But nov 
the piping times of peace fortunately prevailing throughou 
the world, the same ingenuity has been exercised on that mos 

otent and most useful of all machines, the steam-engine 
And the result of his exertions has been the invention of a 
engine possessed of a rotatory motion, ‘‘ not acting by im. 
pulses, but revolving with a regular and constant force ont 
most simple principle, and by means of machinery within th 
compass of the most ordinary workman to execute ; at tl 
same time, without loss of power by friction or refrigeration; 
and without valves, pistons, or any other of the complex app: 
ratus involved, I may say, more or less in every other descrip 
tion of steam engine hitherto produced.” To this descriptia 
we must also add, the very important advantage of the pa 
sibility of explosion. Such, indeed, is its construction, ‘lt 
a tea-kettle is not safer from that dreadful accident. We shi 
endeavour to convey toour readers some idea of this curid 
invention, if they will. take their pencils, and follow these< 
rections. 

Draw a right-angled parallelogram, and Jet AB be_ the 
CD the bottom, AC being the perpendicular line on the 
hand of the designer. -Then at a take aC = to one-fourth 
AC, and draw ab parallel to CD, and = to one-third of ! 
same ; from } draw a curve approaching to BD, convex ' 
wards that line, and going offin an asymptote to it; let! 
line end in k;.leaving a small distance between its terminal! 
and AB; next from AB, at the point 2, whose distance ff 
k must equal the distance of k from BD, (and both be 
paratively very small) draw the line gh parallel to the asy® 
tote and curve, and not passing beyond b. Lastly, within 
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hg draw’ a circle and radii, to which the sides Aa ab are tan- 
gent, and the curve gh nearly so. This figure will be a verti- 
cal section of the steam engine. AB DC is the boiler, abk is 
an iron division of the same, cutting off the part Aa bk, and 
having a perforation in ab, in which a pipe is inserted, so that 
the water may flow freely from the upper into the lower divi- 
sion. ghisa similar division open at h, but the space gB is 
air-tight, the circle represents a water-wheel freely suspended 
on its axis within the boiler, and working a toothed wheel of 
smaller dimensions, whose centre is just above the line AB; the 
boiler is open, except the small part gB, and is supplied with 
water by a ball-cock at A. With this arrangement, when the 
steam arises from the water in abCD, it will ascend up towards 
k, and pass down the open space kgbh, forcing the water 
before it, and thus communicating velocity to the water-wheel, 
being compressed in the steam chamber according to the 
height of the column of water thus forced down from k to h. 
“ Rushing, therefore, with the force thus acquired through 
the aperture h, it not only drives round the wheel by its energy 
and expansion as it ascends, but produces by the actual dis- 
placement of all the water or other fluid in the ascending 
buckets, a bueyant power on that side of the wheel equal to 
the actual weight of the quantity of water or other fluid thus 
displaced. The least moving power, therefore, of such a 
wheel, independent of the energy and expansion of the steam, 
may be reckoned as equal to the power which the same over- 
shot-wheel would exert working in air by the fall af a column 
of water or other fluid, equal in quantity to the displacement of 
the steam in this case. The upper part of the boiler is always 
kept full by a common ball-cock, and’ the water in the upper 
ompartment of the boiler communicating with that in the 
lower through the bent pipe ef, the lower boiler will thus also 
be regularly fed ; and when the steam is up, the water in the 
Jower boiler, or rather in the bottom of the steam chamber, 
will always stand on a_ level with the top of the aperture h, 
for then the opposite columns of pressure condensing, the 
Steam between them will be in equilibrium ; and up to this 
devel will the lower compartment of the boiler, while working, 
be always supplied through the pipe ef, though the steam can- 
hot escape through it.” 

_ We hope this will give our readers some idea of this very 
simple and elegant invention. Sir William, in his pamphlet, 
shews how two moving wheels may be introduced, and how 
he same power may produce a reciprocating motion, and how 
‘may be adapted to steam packets. Into these niceties we 
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shall not enter, as every person interested in such machinery 
will possess himself of the pamphlet. The advertisement 
also informs us that the practicability of the engine has been 
ascertained by various experiments, and therefore this is not 
to be considered as theoretical only. 

The next discovery isa mode of saving fuel in all cases 
where great and close fires are employed, as in the manufac. 
tory of gas, &c. This is done simply by placing chalk on 
bars above the fire at a certain distance, which chalk is, of 
course, burnt into lime, and during that process, the requisite 
and usual heat will be produced with nearly one-half the usual 
consumption of coal. This we presumé to be effected by the 
ignition of smoke and all other vapour in their passage 
through the burning chalk. © Experiments have been made by 
Mr. Perkins, at the Works of the City of London Gas Light 
Company, with the following result. 




















‘* Hence it appears, evenif nothing were charged for the lime, 
that is, if it were thrown away after calcination, there would still be 
a saving arising out of its application in the saving of the fuel, of 
5,426l. 13s. 4d. upon 300 retorts ; so that the trouble of getting 
rid of the lime must not be objected to. In gas works, at all events, 
where a certain quantity of lime must be consumed, the value of this 
lime for 300 retorts, amounting to 729]. 3s. 4d. must be added, mak- 
ing the total saving, without involving any additional trouble, 6,155). 
16s. Sd. on 300 retorts.” 






But farther improvements have advanced this saving to 
10,0001. | 

It is also found that the same chalk or lime will serve for 
one month, and hence our readers will peruse with delight the 
following calculation : 


CALCULATION, No. 5. ) 


Of the Proportion of Tonnage saved in the conveyance of Fuel, in 
the application of this system to the production of steam in slean ie 
- vessels. | 
| 


‘* A vessel ona three week’s voyage, having a 40-horse power et 
gine on board, as at present, will consume nearly 50 chaldrons of 
coals, which will occupy the tonnage of 3000 cube feet ; whereas, 
if she were worked with the addition of lime, using as little lime 
would be actually necessary to combine with the other fuel, her 
quantity of coals would be reduced to about 25 chaldrons, equal 0 
1500 cube feet ; to which are to be added four tons of chalk, the 
mere quantity required for saving this coal ; the chalk will occupy 
100 cube feet instead of 1500: so that in the first place, 25 chal- 
drons of coals would be saved, and secondly, 1400 cube feet of stow: 
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age,; or, in other words, the same vessel which could now be pre- 
pared for a three weeks’ voyage, might be prepared for nearly.a six 
weeks’ voyage, and at the same expence as for half the time -at, pre- 
sent. On this system, therefore, I am convinced it is practicableto 
extend the use of steam on board ship to a very considerable length 


of voyage, with safety and certainty.” 


Thus, as explosion is now exploded, and the quantity of 
fuel consumed materially diminished, it will not be impos- 
sible to senda steam-vessel to the East Indies. | 

We have compressed, within as small a compass as may be, 
the invaluable information conveyed by this pamphlet. The 
able mechanician wiki readily perceivetthat the steam engine 
may be constructed of very small dimensions, that it will re- 
quire little-attention, and.be liable to few accidents ; ‘that. it 
will soon become an appendage to water and wind-mills, which 
now often stand still from the want of either, and may be 
adapted to the threshing machine of the farmer, and perhaps 
spare the poor horses of the mail. : 

Sir William Congreve has published, since the above, a 
mode of preventing the.crime of coining, to which we shall 
call our readers’ attention next month. 
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Observations on the State of Ireland, &c. &c. By J.C. Curwen, 
Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 890. Baldwin and Co., Pater- 


noster Row, London, 1818. 
(Concluded from p. 538, Vol. 56.) 


Mr. Curwen’s first object of inquiry in Dublin was one in 
which he had a personal interest, the coal trade with Cum- 
berland. He found the public stores for coals very incom- 
modious, both as to their approach, and as being nearly 
without covering, and observes that coals, like all other in- 
flammable substances, suffer much deterioration by exposure. 
Here he takes occasion to infer an increase of luxury and 
population in Dublin, from the augmented importation of 
coals during the last forty years. In the year 1772, ‘the coals 
Imported amounted to two hundred and eleven thousand four 
hundred and thirty-three tons, at « supposed cost of forty-eight 
thousand pounds ; in the year 1812, there were imported five 
hundred and fifty. thousand one hundred and sixty-three' tons, 
costing above four hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 
Another proof of our advancing prosperity he takes from 
the recent erection of a manufactory of steam engines, and 
observes that, after some time, when the civilized world shall 
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be blessed with peace, (that peace so happily accomplished by the 
Pittites) the extension of trade must produce surprising effects 
ina country so calculated, as Ireland is, for all commercial 
enterprizes. All these results may be expected, if we can 
but restrain the fury of the reforming demagogues, and silence 
those agitators who stimulate the populace to madness, by 
exaggerated representations of the common ills of life, those 
hardships and difficulties attendant on either war or peace, 
which for the wisest, and perhaps most mereiful purposes, have 
been entailed by Providence.on mankind in all ages and ll 
countries. | 

And here it seems surprising that this gentleman should 
suddenly turn from the contemplation of this bright. side of 
our prospects, and from a correct and animated description 
of the beauties of the city, and bay and environs of Dublin, 
to the severest reprehension of those members of the late Irish 
parliament, who voted for a legislative union between that poor 
island, and the rich and powerful kingdom of Great Britain. 

In the first volume of his ‘* Observations,” (p. 88 and 90,) 
Mr. Curwen tells us that, “‘ although Mr. Pitt had not a more 
determined political enemy than himself, decided as was his 
opposition to that great man’s general system of finance and 
government, that hostity did not warp his judgment, on 
the subject ef a legislative union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, which appears to him to have been “ indéspensably 
requisite” to preserve the connection between them; “ the 
interest of both (he says) required it.” If this be true, and if 
the tourist allows the same liberty of judgment to others 
which he assumes to himself, where is his consistency, 
where is his eandour, in the following tirade against the Insh 
nobility, who, to use his own language, (vol. 1. p. 91) “as 
friends of rational liberty voted for an alteration so likely to 
benefit both Great Britain and Ireland, by the suppression o 
local prejudices, and the consolidation of mutual interests?” 
“©The Lords House of Parliament,” says he, (vol. 2, p. 112,) 
“ yemains in its primitive state, the room jis small, ill pro- 
portioned, and has nothing of dignity or consequence 1 
xecommend it. It is at present a receptacle for Jumber: 
there may be. those who would dare to question, if it ha 
usually been more usefully employed. 1,. for one, felt 0 
regret at its metamorphose! Nor shall 1 ever, until the dis 
graceful accusation of its members having ‘ sold their birll 
right for a mess of pottage’ be completely and successfull) 
rebutted. Had I been an Irishman, I think 1 would hav 
loathed the roof under which the sacrifice had been mad 
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though, asa national benefit, I might have approved (of) the 
measure as an Englishman; my feelings iepelten me from 
the spot with contempt and detestation.” These noble lords 
may well ask. Mr. Curwen in reply, whether they had or had 
not the privilege of thinking for themselves on this memorable 
occasion? and if they, who had so much at stake in the issue, 
coincided with his own opinion of the empenieny and necessity 
of such a measure, must he not confess that his present ob- 
servation may be inverted, that these prudent lestilanes, 
“ received a birthright for a mess of pottage,” ** a national bene- 


fit,” * a consolidation of mutual interests,” ‘an indispensable 


requisite,’ to preserve the integrity of the empire, in return 
for the paltry privilege of legislating in a provincial assembly, 
after the right of elective franchise had been thrown open to 
the popish rabble ? : 

This gentleman’s next visit was to Trinity College, in whieh 
he perceived some faint resemblance to its namesake at Cam- 
bridge. Here again he was received, he tells us, with shyness 
and distrust. Some reluctance was manifested ta his * in- 
specting’’ these premises, ** for the Dean had taken great dis- 
pleasure at some published accounts in England, and was dis- 
posed to resent the offence by excluding English visitors.” p. 113, 
This feeling may, perhaps, at the present moment, be predomi- 
nant in the breasts of the protestant nobility, gentry, and 
clergy of Ireland, not to mention the poor loyal ‘innkeeper 
at Mountnephen, who, in the work under review, has been 
denounced to the vengeance of the Sligo Ribbonmen; but a 
peace-offering “ was politely accepted on assuring the Dean, 
that since this traveller had been in Ireland, his admiration, 
(he did not say of what) might faithfully be esteemed as not 
inferior to his (the Dean’s) own, and that should he (the 
traveller) ever be tempted to describe to the public the grati- 
tifications he had received, no discredit could atiach to Ireland 
from his observations.” — 

Among other relics, Mr. Curwen tells us, he” was shewn 
one by the sly and sagacious dean, not quite to the purpose 
of a ** catholic emancipator on a tour through Ireland.” It 
was the identical original letter of King James the Second, to 
his general at Derry, blaming him for allowing some of the 
half Starved protestant inhabitants of that place to escape, 
during the remarkable siege it stood against that popish tyrant 
in 1689, and ordering him in future to prevent any one from 
quitting thetown. ‘It is very unfortunate, says this writer, 
for the memory of that cial: that such a wanton proof of 
his inhumanity should, by the care of his cotemporaries, 
have been so preserved,” and it may be added, that the peru- 
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sal of sucha document ought to have some influence on the 
future opinions of an advocate for arming popery once more 
with political power in a protestant state. In a few lines after 
this passage, we find Mr. Curwen on the verge of breaking 
his engagement with the Dean of Trinity College, by endea- 
vouring to attach discredit to it and to Ireland, for having, in 
the year 1798, contemptuously cast the picture of Mr. Grat- 
tan from their public examination hall, where it had been 
for some time hung up with those of Queen’ Elizabeth, Arch- 
bishop Usher, Bishop Bedel, and other pious founders or 
benefactors of this seminary of protestantism in Ireland. 

It is however only surprising how it ever could have been 
exhibited there. With as much propriety might Julian have 
been drawn among a group of martyrs, or Father O'Leary 
between Cranmer and Ridley. 





«¢ The whole transaction,” he says, ‘‘ relative to the destruction of 
Mr. Grattan’s picture, has fixed a stain on the university, that in our 
memory cannot be effaced. Such an instance .of a time-serving 
spirit would be contemptible in any body of men ; but within these 
walls, where learning, liberality, and an elevation of the human 
mind, ought to reside, the very reverse of a conduct which after ages 
will not less reprobate than the present, might have been expected. 
These will fix the dishonour where it ought to rest, and do full 
justice to the political character and conduct of Mr. Grattan.” 


(Page 115.) 


If, however, Mr. Curwen had been a member of the loyal 
corps of yeoman infantry, raised in this university in the year 
1797, he would probably have entertained a very different 
opinion than that which he expresses here. The protestants 
of Ireland, harassed by the unnatural and bloody rebellion of 
the subsequent year, worn out with the fatigue of watching 
and fighting, and beholding the mangled bodies of their mur- 
dered relatives, ministers, or friends, daily exhibited to their 
eyes, felt such a degree of horror and disgust at the very 
name of a man whom they considered, in common with 
his parliamentary associates, to be a prime cause of all these 
miseries, by his insane and perverse politics, that the portrait 
became intolerably odious to them, and if the provost and 
fellows had not fully participated in this general feeling, and re- 
moved the shameful exhibition from their hall, the students would 
have risen in a body and torn it to pieces. 

If we do not mistake, this gentleman’s name was about 
the same time erased from the honourable list of his majesty 
privy counsellors, and these sufferings, in pursuit of political 
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wer for Irish popery, have not secured to him the confidence 
or gratitude.of those ambitious demagogues to whom he would 
willingly have sacrifieed the protestant interest. : 

The forty-fifth of these letters is dated from Dublin, on the 
03d of September, 1813. On that day Mr. Curwen visited 
the farming sociéty, and the splendid house lately purchased 
by the Dublin society, which he calls by the revolutionary 
name of * the Institute,” an appellation by which it is not 
known in Ireland. He mentions an experimental farm be- 
longing to the former of these societies at Ballinasloe, which 
he tells us is within five miles of Dublin. This is one of the: 
literal errors which abound in the work under review, for 
Ballinasloe is seventy-two miles from Dublin ; but we cannot 
allow the same apology for the author, when hie tells us (vol. 1, 
p. 227) that “ the grand canal passes through the town of 
Athlone,” whereas it falls into the Shannon, at Banagher, 
many miles from it. Neither does this canal pass through 
Baronstown (which he miscalls Barons Court) the demesne of 
the late Lord Sunderlin. It seems astonishing that any man, 
on such atour, should appear unacquainted with the line by 
which the grand canal passes from the metropolis to the Shan- 
non, and ignorant even of the existence of that great object 
of national interest, the royal canal, which is now nearly finish- 
ed, and in which passage boats have been for a considerable 
time back plying between Dublin and Ballymahan, the central 
town of Ireland, sixty-eight miles from Dublin. The works 
of the latter were going on with rapidity when Mr. Cur- 
wen hurried through that town, and erroneously called it 
“ Ballymona, a poor townin a fine country ;” although it is 
one of the most considerable market and fair towns in the 
province of Leinster. 

From his contemplation of the outside of the Castle of 
Dublin, our author informs us, that he cannot suppose the 
apartments. within are by any means suitable to the rank and 
Station of a lord lieutenant. Had he, however, taken care to 
procure those introductions which English gentlemen and 
other strangers generally think it prudent to bring with them 
into Ireland, he would probably have got a view of the inside 
of our vice-regal residence, and would as probably have cen- 
sured them for a magnificence ill suited to an “ oppressed and 
impoverished country.” Among the regrets which Mr. Cur- 
wen tells us he can never cease to feel, is the omission of seeing 
the cathedral of St. Patrick agd the edifice perpetuating 
(quere) the memory of its patriotic dean. As a zealous and 
sincere friend of his country, this tourist tells us, he would 
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have been most happy to have contemplated the monument of 
Swift. On this monument he might have traced the melan- 
choly record of one point of resemblance at least between the 
patriotic dean and the antianglican party of the present day. 
The * Sava indignatio” operating at intervals in a_ political 
rancous, which terminated in downright insanity or idiotism, 
This accomplished but unhappy man is, however, now, as he 
himself tells us on his monument, for he wrote the inscription 
himself (in very unclassical Latin) where this, “ s@va indigna- 
to, cor ultra lacerare nequit.” ‘There let him rest, he had his vir- 
tues and hisfaults ; had he lived in the present day, he might 
prove as dangerous a characteras he undoubtedly was in Ireland, 
when the truly patriotic primate, Boulter, wrote a letter to the 
Duke of Newcastle, on the 10th of February, 1725, containing 
the following paragraph :—** The general report is, that Dean 
Swift designs for England in a little time; and we do not 
question his endeavours to misrepresent his majesty’s friends 
here, wherever he finds opportunity ; but he is so well known, 
as well as the disturbances he has been the fomenter of in this 
kingdom, that we are under no fear of his being able to dis- | 
sever any of his Majesty’s faithful servants, by any thing that | 
is known to come from him ; but we could wish some eye 
were had to what he shall be attempting on your side of the 
water.” See Primate Boulter’s State Letters, p. 51, Dublin, 1770. 
In the 128th page of this volume, Mr. Curwen observes 
very truly, that ‘ a disposition appears to prevail in every part 
of Ireland to adopt the linen manufacture. Formerly, the 
linen trade was almost exclusively confined to the northern 
counties (where it had been effectually established by the great 
Earl of Strafford) but it has now expanded as far south as the 
county of Kerry.” This is really the case, and, if duly 
encouraged, will prove of incalculable benefit in a few years 
to the remaining provinces, where the soil has been found to 
be even more favourable to the growth of flax than that of [ 
Ulster. This progress of the Jinen manufacture, and with it 
may be added, that of industry and religion, arises from the 
spread of inhabitants, bursting on all sides from that prolific 
hive of British population, the “ Ulster plantation.” Would 
to heaven that facilities had been afforded to these enter- 
prising people, to settle in the poor and unreclaimed parts of 
their native island, rather than be compelled, by the pressure 
of the times, within the last twelve months, to add a vely 
considerable proportion of their physical and moral strength 
to that of the republican states of North America. 
It was really melancholy to behold the multitudes of indus 
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trious, and hardy farmers, artizans, and labourers, Who covered 
the public roads of Ulster with their families and ‘their furni- 
ture, last summer, on their way from all the northern counties 
to take shipping for America, at Belfast, or Derry, forced 

the rack-rent system from the comfortable farms which theif 
ancestors had reclaimed from a state of nature, and orfia- 
mented with orchards and gardens round their homely dwellings, 
and which are now, in many large tracts, either untenanted, 
or occupied by very different possessors, men who promise 
high rents without means or intention of paying them, other- 
wise than as debts are paid in times of general confusion and 
calamity. Goldsmith’s imaginary picture of British Emigra- 
tion appeared to be realized in Ulster last summer, and it 
was impossible to behold these interesting groupes traverse 
the roads without recollecting those sweet verses of the Desert- 


ed Village. 


** Good heaven! what sorrow gloom’d that parting day, 
That call’d them from their native walks away : 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly look’d their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wish'd in vain 

For seats like these beyond the western main.” 


These are, however, evils, against which it would be a 
delicate matter to legislate. We all know, that land, like 
all other commodities, finds its own level in the market, that 
Hampden and Cromwell were unwisely prevented from emi- 
grating to New England. The remedy lies with the great land- 
ed proprietors, who should recollect the heavy responsibility 
which attaches to their withholding any portion of their re- 
claimable lands from cultivation, at a time when the popula- 
tion of the country is overflowing ; and it would, undoubtedly, 
be a most humane and patriotic act of some one of those who 
possess immense tracts of coarse reclaimable land, in the south 
or west of Ireland, tomake the experiment ofsettling a colony of 
Ulster manufacturers and husbandmen, on one of their large 
and unimprovéd townlands. A thousand acres might, with 
reciprocal advantage to landlord and tenant, be divided among 
an hundred families. They should not be collected into a 
town, but scattered evenly over the soil, so that they might 
have full seope for their dunghills, swine, and poultry. The 
whole of these ought to be embodied into one benefit society, 
maintained by small weekly subscriptions, and liberally aided 
by their landlord, and the nobility, gentry, and clergy of the 
neighbourhood. A fund would be thus created for the relief 
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of age andimfirmity, aid apart of it might be advantageously 
applied to'the prosecution of notorious offenders, and the pro. 
tection of innocent members of the society from being op. 
pressed by vexatious lawsuits; seditious or scandalous con- 
duct—illicit distillation, and above all, a known disregard of 
the awful sanction of an oath, to be deemed a sufficient cause 
of exclusion from the society, or expulsion from the colony, 
Each of these families might thus be accommodated with ten 
acres of ground, which, if cultivated as a garden, might pro- 
duce them. an abundance of vegetables for themselves, and 
green food for their milch cews, throughout the year. These 
holdings should be secured to the occupiers, by leases of three 
lives, or thirty-one years, at a moderate rent for the whole 
term, and, perhaps, at a nominal rent for the first seven years, 
' but with strong clauses to prevent sale or division of them, 
to compel the inhabitants to white-wash their houses inside 
and outside thrice a year, and to keep their dung-pits at some 
distance from their dwellings. A Jarge church and a school- 
house should be erected in the center of the colony, the steeple 
to be of considerable height, and containing a large bell to 
toll every morning at five o'clock, and to be furnished witha 
good clock. Such a colony, under the superintendence of a ju- 
dicious landlord, a conscientious clergyman and churchwardens, 
an active magistrate, and a skilful physician, would form a 
complete model of that simpleexpedient, which James the First 
tried with the happiest consequences in Ulster, and the great 
Earl of Cork in Munster, b¥ which alone, social order and ge- 
nuine christianity can be permanently established in the sister 
island. The establishment of even one such colony in Cumber- 
land for the weavers of Carlisle, would do more for the general 
interests of the empire, than an age of parliamentary declama- 
tion, or. an encyclopedia of querulous epistles from Ireland. 

We would willingly indulge ourselves in many, other obser- 
vations on this extraordinary work, which really possesses the 
merit of forming a most convenient text-book, for the discus- 
sion of Irish affairs, though justice obliges us to say of the 
author, 


** Quod tetigit non ornavit.” 


The present state of the harbours, fisheries, and inland 
navigation, the growth of infidelity among the Romish and 
other sectaries in Ireland, the efferts now using to introduce 
independency into the province of Connaught and elsewhere, 
the endowed and chartered schools, the public institutions 10 
the metropolis, and the shire towns, &c. &c., would form 
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interesting topics to dilate upon ; but this article havingalready 
swelled toan unusual size, and many of the foregoing subjects 
being as delicate .as they are important, we forbear’ to enter 
upon a discussion of them at present, and conclude in the 
sanguine hope, that they may soon be taken up by some abler 
hand, who with a single object in view, the speedy and effectual 
removal of them, may dispassionately investigate, the causes of 
the very slow advances in civilization and improvement hither- 
to made by Ireland, notwithstanding her unparalleled advantages, 
of sun, situation, and soil, and.an intercourse and connexion 
of seven hundred years standing with Great Britain. 








A Letter to a Friend on the subject of certain Errors of the An- 
tinomian kind, which have lately sprung ‘up in the West of 
England. By the Rev. John Simons, B. L.L. 


A Reply to a Letter written by the Rev. John Simons, Rector of 
Paul’s Cray, purporting to be on the subject of certain Errors 
of the ntinomian kind, which have lately sprung up in the 
West of England. By ‘Thomas Snow, Seceder from the 
National Religious Establishment. 8vo. Pp.76. Ogies 
and Co. London ; . Bettison, Cheltenham ; and Bonner, 


Bristol. 1818. 


A Sermon on the Work of the Holy Spirit; being the substance 
of two Discourses (now thrown into one) -that were preached at 
Gideon Chapel, Bristol, November 17th, and December 7th, 
1817, by Thomas Conolly Cowan, a Thankful Seceder from 
the National Religious Establishment. 8vo. Pp. 68. Bonner, 
Bristol ; and Whittemore, Paternoster Row, London. 1818, 


Two Dialogues onthe Trinity. By James Harrington Evans, 
lately a Minister of the Establishment, and formerly a Fel- 
low of Wadham College, Oxford. Svo. Pp. 234. Higham, 
Chiswell Street. 1819. 


Our readers may probably have some time expected that we 
should notice the secession from the Church which gave rise 
to the first of the above pamphlets. We waited, that the 
party would adopt some system of faith, something tangible, 
some creed that might be compared with the scriptures, and 
the documents left by the primitive times. But we have 
waited in vain, and there seems every day less reason to ex- 
pect anything like system or consistency’ among them. We 
must therefore proceed to the history of this secession, and 
shall add some remarks on its present state, 
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- About three years ago, thé leaders of this schism were cler- 
men of the Church of England, but of the Evangelical party, 
ey were men of liberal education, most of them of inde- 

pendent property, and all of. good moral characters. | Their 
attainments in Theology were certainly very superficial, but 
they were such as are commonly met with in that party, 
where constitutional fervor supplies the place of learning, and 
a want of discrimination serves for charity. . They never appear 
to have apprehended the intent of the Mosgic prohibition, but 
regard as clean whatever either chews the cud, or divides the 
hoof, At that time, the discussions respecting the Bible Soci- 
ety and regeneration roused men toa little more accuracy in 
writing and thinking, and brought to some kind of test the 
opinions of many. Hence our seceders discovered that the 
doctrines and liturgy of the Church of England were deci- 
dedly anti-calvinistic, a truth which had long been insisted 
upon, and. which they .at last openly acknowledged. After 
much consultation, it was agreed that they should secede, give 
up their preferments, and form a little Church of their own. 
We must stop here to point out the facility with which 
Churches are made in these times. A cricket club is net dis- 
solved or recomposed with less thought. Every one seems to 
think that unity is not required of Christians, .and that to the 

God of truth nothing is so agreeable as the variety of opinions 

which must, therefore, be necessarily false. Neither do men 
seem to reflect that the Christian religion was revealed eighteen 
centuries ago, that during this period a true Church must have 
existed somewhere, and that to that Church every Christian 
should be united in faith and practice. Christian truth is well 
defined to be that quod semper ubique et ab omnibus doctum sit. 
It is a quite sufficient proof of the falsehood of an opinion 
that is new, and hitherto unheard of. Such was the remark of 
Hosius respecting the doctrines of Arius at the time of the 
Council of Nice, and such ought to be the rule by which every 
opinion should now be tried. Who ever heard of this before? 
This inquiry might wither some modern sprigs of divinity, at 
present very flourishing, but it would convey consistency a0 
steadiness to all who made it. 

However, regardless of any such caution or inquiry, they 
seceded and cut themselves off from that Church of which 
Christ is the head, and to whose members only grace is vouch- 
safed. It seems to have been the design of providence (0 
check the modern tendency to schism, by making a striking 
example of these men, and may Christians of all denomina- 
tions lay their sad state to heart! If they had been men o 
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srofligate characters, or deplorabl i nt, their subsequent 
ore aot have Been rN Sethe: of those causes. 


But, as already observed, they were men of education and of 
irreproachable morals. Yet are they as decidedly left to them- 
selves; deserted by God’s Holy Spirit, as ever were the Sama- 
ritans under the Mosaic, or the Donatists under the Christian 
dispensation. They themselves must allow. this awful truth. 
For every one of them has a creed of his own, as we shall soon 
point out, ‘respecting that important point, the doctrine of the 
divinity of our Lord. On that subject the leaders of the’ se- 
cession are known to hold four different opinions. Of the 
fancies held by thosé who have refrained from the press we 


® can give no account. Of those held by such as have appéared 


in print we ean only give a very evanescent one, for their pro- 
fessions of faith are like almanacks; it is sufficiént if they 
lasta year. But they seem, in general, to have carried Calvi- 
nism up to its full height, and to have made from its principles 
deductions which are certainly accurate and logical. As we 
have already observed, they differ very much among them= 
selves. This trait in the secession produced the great fault 
of Mr. Simons’s letter. He, with much coarseness, seems to 
have imputed to Mr. Snow all the errors of which the party 
iad been individually guilty. Hence Mr. Snow’s reply to 
im very severely charges him with falsehood. Mr. Simons 
should have recollected that they had no sooner released them- 
selves from the fold of the Church, than, like Samson’s foxes - 
and firebrands, off they started in every direction, excepting 
hat a pair together cannot be found. Yet these are men 
who boast of an union or participation with the Spirit of Truth 
n terms almost blasphemous. 
_ The antinomian tendency of Calvinism has long been in- 
isted upon. Calvinists, indeed, .usually deny it, and regard 
he charge as opprobious. Still they are conscious that appear- 
ices are against them, and have published many ingenious 
efences:. Thus formerly Dr. Crisp, as republished by Dr. 
ill, whom we suspect of lowering the over-proof spirit of 
is master, has two or three discourses for the purpose ‘of vin- 
icating himself from the accusation. And Mr. Robert Hall, 
ith Mr, Chase, both of Leicester, have lately published a 
olume entitled Antinomianism unmasked, evidently with the 
ame intent. ‘This work we shall examine in a subseqdent 
umber. But let us determine, first, what antinomianism is, 
nd secondly, whether it be a “legitimate deduction from Cal- 
nism. Now antinomianism is that system which teaches 
at a believer is freed from the guilt and punishment of any 
No. 257, Vol. 57, October, 1819. M 
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sinwhich he may happen to commit, and that having bee, 
once justified no enormity which he can afterwards perpetrate, 
no perseverance in sinful habits, can possibly deprive him 
of final salvation. | 

That this is a legitimate deduction from Calvinism wil 
appear bya reference to the principle of election which js 
avowedly not influenced by a prescience of the future 
conduct of the elected. Mr. Robinson, in p. 294, vol. |, 
Christian system, clearly teaches that Almighty power is dis. 
played on the most obdurate and atrocieus offenders, rather 
than on persons of regular and decent conduct. Inde 
both Calvin and Beza forbid us to suppose, that God is infu. 
_ enced by any foresight of good works, and the latter expressly 
declares that grace, to a certain degree, is given to some, 
and by it they are moved to good works and pious conduct 
for the express purpose of rendering them deserving of more 
severe punishment hereafter. But that no sins after justifica- 
tion can separate the believer from his:God, is the know 
boast of Calvinism. Since, then, sins before justification 
are of no consequence, and sins after can, at the most, pro- 
duce only temporary inconvenience, it follows, that the elect 
need have little anxiety on the point of obedience. 

We must, however, apprize our readers, that our mode 
rate Calvinists labour hard against these deductions, and tel 
us that God has not only ordained the end, but the means 
That. is, God has so ordered the course of events, that the 
elect shall’ live in astate of obedience. But if this bes, 
good works would-be a test of election ; and, as every ma’ 
obedience must be imperfect, so must every man live int 
state of anxious doubt, whether he be ina state of acceptance 
or not. How opposed this is toa state of assurance, and 
the consolations of which Calvinists usually boast, all mus 
perceive. And our moderate men must allow their. grail 
principle of election to be totally inefficient as to practice il 
that case, and that men ought to live as if they believed ther 
were no such thing.’ A tolerable proof of jits falsehood. 

Having thus shewn what antinomianism is, we might fl 
pages with quotations from the works of Crisp and other Ca 
vinists, evidently tainted therewith. Our business now ! 
with the seceders. Mr. Thomas Conolly Cowan’s Sermo 
tries to prove that conviction of sin is not the work of tl 
Holy Spirit, but of the spirit of the world ; and all endeavov® 
at obedience, all idea that the performance of duties 3 
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repentance* is acceptable in the stght‘of God, is stigmatized 
as legal, self justification, &c. 7 


« Another mark of ‘ the spirit of the world,’ is a spiritvof self- 
ustification. This is the natural property of every son and daughter 
of Adam, and is a lesson we-have..been. taught by our first parents, 
who respectively endeavoured to avert the accusation of Jehovah 5 
Adam throwing the blame upon his wife, and Eve upon Satan. 
And until the spirit is poured out upon us from on high ;—uatil we 
see Jesus as our justification, the scape goat bearing away our sins 
into a land not inhabited, as well as the clother of his people with 

the garments of salvation, we shall ever go about to justify ourselves, 
® and to establish our ownrighteousness. Asby the law isthe know 
of sin, so will the law ever set us working, leading us to ask, ‘ where- 
with shall I come before the Lord? Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ?? ‘ Shall I 
give my first-born for my transgression ? the fruit of my body forthe 
in of my soul? And again, ‘ What must I po to be saved? Thigis, 
indeed, ‘ the spirit.of the world ;° and is, perhaps, one of the most pow- 

rful means by which Satan hoodwinks souls to perdition, leading them 
hrough their duties, until ‘ their steps take hold on hell,’ at the very 
time they are bolstering themselves up, and sewing pillows under their 
arm holes, from conceiving they are, by the performance of these 
juties, recommending themselves to the favour of God ! 

“* While the law, from communicating the knowledge of sin, leads 

s to our works, our duties, our legal repentance, to any and every 
hing, but to Christ, for the pardon of sin, the gospel whispers 
peace to those, who, believing the record, that Jesus was delivered 
or our offences, and raised again for our justification; enjoy their 
peace with God by faith in that testimony. 7 

“ To imagine ourselves possessed of some inherent good disposi- 
ions, and amiable tempers, which put us on.a more respectable footing 
n the sight of God, and by which, we imagine, he is better pleased 
with us now, than he was before these tempers and dispositions had 

y we in our breasts ;—this, maultitades mistake for the work of 

he Spirit,” 


We cannot refrain from giving the following . curious pas- 
age towards the conclusion. 


** But again; from. this view of the Spirit's work, we ascertain 
ith precision the answer toa question, which has given much pain 
> many of God's dear family ; viz.—What is the difference between 


/ 


on and conversion ? From conceiving conviction of sin to be 

he work of the Spirit, how frequently are timid believers distressed, 

nd ready to call their state in question, because they have not ex- 

rienced the same degree of trembling under God’s word, and 
) 4 





* By the bye, neither the word nor its idea is to be found in this 
fmon on the conviction of sin. 
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laboured in the same depths of soul trouble, which they have hear 
their neighbours relate, when giving, what is called, their expe. 
rience ;—and thus have been led to say, ‘ If this is the work of God's 
Spirit, then I am not a child of God—I have been deceiving myself. 
I have never known the Spirit's work, and therefore can be nothing 
but a bypocrite.’ Thas their eyeis kept inward, and those are made 
sad, whom God hath not made sad. No one can at all question 
the practical importance of this subject, who has ever been exetcised 
in the solution of this point, 
. “ "Tis a point I long to know ; 
Oft it causes anxious thought— 
Do I love the Lord or no? 
Am I[ his, oram I not ?”—oLwey HyYMNs. 


and who has been led by his teachers, to his fears, as a solid proof 
that he has received. the Spirit no¢ to fear—to his doubts, as the best 
ments that he delteves :—to his troubles, as the soundest reason 
that he has the true peace—and to the heavy weight of his sins, a 
the sure pledge that the burden is gone, and that the Lord hath taken 
away his sins, having forgiven him all trespasses, He, who ba 
bad his mind tortured in this way, conducted to the hell of his own 
heart for his rt to reach heaven, without ever being able to 
obtain it, and had the Gospel of Peace, the ministry of reconciliation 
made use of-to harass and perplex him, will surely admit, that | 
have not been discussing refined and unmeaning subtleties, but that, 
with which the solid peace of his soul is intimately connected.” — 


_ It is not our intention to combat these strange notions. For 
Mr. Cowan seems to have set at defianee all the usual rules of 
reasoning, and of scriptural interpretation, and to be perfectly 
lost in the whimsies of his own imagination. Mr. Snow cer- 
tainly teaches the same doctrine, but in more measured 
terms. | 


‘* Have you not yourself often lamented the bondage and Jeannes 
of soul into which believers are brought by erreneous notions % 
to experience? And have you not subjected yourself to the charge 
of disregarding experience when you have spoken of faith alone is 
Christ, as triumphing over all our sin and misery ? Have you not 
contended with vehernence, after your manner, against a believer! 
application of many of the expressions in the Psalms to his own cast; 
thereby encouraging himself in a continuance in doubts, and bewail 
ings, and misery ; a3 if in these things the true and genuine experienc? 
of the saints consisted, even under a dispensation called glad tidings’ | 
Have you not protested against those who, comparing their experienc 
with various expréssions in the Psalms, which they fancied the exp* 
rience of David, were secretly admiring themselves on account 
it, and of their imagined similarity to the saints therein, and despisil% 
others ; yourself declaring, that the expressions referred to were the 
lamentations of Messiah in his agony? Have you not spoken ° 
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the state of such persons as having much of self-righteousness in it, 
however defended by subtlety? And will you condemn those who 
follow in your own steps in these particulars? © You must be as well 
awareas we are, that many persons,. who fjnd some inward conflict 
and misgiving on-account of sin, immediately liken themselves to the 
apostle Paul, and bave no doubt at all that they are genuine Christians, 
because ‘ the good they would they do not, and the evil that they would 
not that they do!’ Should not such persons be opposed? Did Paul, 
in the 7th of Romans, conclude himself a Christian on account of the 
conflict he there describes? Nay, was he not abased and sorrowful 
on account of it, exclaiming, ‘ O wretched man that I am !* Was 
not that very state of mind in the apostle Paul a subject of lamentation 
and sorrow, driving him to Christ, which with many spurious expe- 
rimentalists, is rested in, and considered their ground of exultation ? 
Notwithstanding the boasted similarity of these persons to the apostle 
Paul, I should like to ask, after all, wherein this similarity consists ; 
when, even under the supposition of their experiencing a similar 
conflict, with them the conflict is their glory and their boast, whilst 
with him it was esteemed his shame and his dishonour ? . Doubtless 
you must acknowledge that many persons, when either glorying 
before others, or in private, in their supposed high experiences, deep 
convictions, sudden manifestations that Christ died for them in par- 
ticular (under which circumstances their confidence has nothing re- 
vealed in the word of God to rest upon,) have greatly erred.. : And, 
doubtless, also you will acknowledge that such persons ought to have 
their errors pointed out to them; although there are none under 
Heaven that are such lofty Pharisees, or that will resent the exposure 
with so much scorn. May it not, in many suck cases, be said, that 
persons who derive their hope from their internal feelings, or from 
virtues which still they may allow to be implanted in them by God 
himself, may be deriving comfort from a false source, from an Anti- 
christ ? upon which, if I could but pour contempt by calling it Baal, 
orany thing else, so as to lead them away from the worship of them- 
_ bejves, I should do well.” 


That doubts and fears will be the result of self-examination, 
we agree with Messrs. Cowan and Snow in asserting. But, 
notwithstanding this consequence, St. Paul has plainly taught, 
examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith, prove your own- 
selves, 2 Cor. 13, 5. | 

If we understand Mr. Cowan, which we very probably 
do not, as we strongly suspect that he does not understand 
himself, the whole of Christianity consists in the simple act 
of believing. The reader will perceive that in the slang, for 
such is its merited appellation of these seceders, repentance, 
Contrition, watchfulness, working out salvation with fear and 
trembling, &e. &c. are called self-qualifications, and the sense 
of the following passage cannot be mistaken. . 
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“ Areyou asking, how am Ito know if Iam a child of God? 
I answer, in the language of Scripture, ‘ he that believeth on the Sop 
of God hath the witness in himself; he that believeth not God hath 
made him a liar, because he believeth not the record that God gave 
of his Son.’ And that we might not mistake his meaning, or look 
to self for qualifications, he immediately subjoins what this record 
is:—* And this is the record, that God hath given to us eternal life, 
and this life is in bis Son. He that hath’ or believeth on, ‘ the Son 
hath \ife, and he that believeth not on the Son of God hath not life, 
These things have I written unto you that believe on the name of the 
Son of God,’ that ye May KNow that ye have eternal life, and that 
‘ ye may believe on the name of the Son of God.’ This leads us, a 
once, to the simple test which the Scriptures point out for the com- 
fort of the poor awakened sinner, unincumbered with the trappings 
of man’s righteousness, and confirming to us the precious truth, 
that ‘ Faith is the subs/ance of things hoped for ; THE evidence of 
things not seen.” - How different this from the crooked, and by paths 
into which many of God's dear children are so frequently led! But 
are you saying, give me a scriptural example for resting my safety on 
the simplicity of my faith.—The jailor, already referred to, is a case 
in point. In the short space of a few verses, we read of an inten- 
tional act of self-murder; (equivalent, no doubt, to the act, in the 
sight of God) and of his believing, and immediately rejoicing. This 
was the Spirit's work.” 


There is another point which these people insist on, and 
attempt to explain, what they call union of believers with 
Christ. Mr. Snow describes it in the following words, p. 68, 
“This union consists in an actual impartation to us, accordin 
to measure, of that spirit which was without measure sal 
out on Christ, so that He and we are truly one, as having one 
and the same spirit dwelling in us, just as it is one spirit that 
unimates and influences the head and members in the human 
body, causing them to accord together.” Whatever mystic sense 
this unfortunate man may put on these words, they appear to 
us to claim fartoo much. ‘That Christians are influenced by 
the Spirit of Christ we are taught. But that this spirit so guides 
us, aS our spirits guide our limbs, would render every action 
perfect, and every thought infallible. We cannot therefore 
imagine Mr. Snow believes what he says.’ Especially as he 
afterwards declares, p. 72, that the union which Christ prayed 
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Letter to Mr. Simons, we suppose him to acknowledge the 
three creeds of the church sniversal, and, with all his myst! 
cism, to be orthodox in respect to cur Lord’s divinity. But 
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Het for, was an unity in faith and order. ‘That this union does not 
ys subsist among the seceders on a most capital point, the very 
Bae ey foundation of Christianity, namely, ‘the divinity ‘of our Lord, | 
Palak we shall now proceed to shew. | | 

feta As we can discover nothing to the contrary in Mr. Snow’ 
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Mr. Evans denies the existence of. the Holy Spirit altogether, 
and asserts that our Lord Jesus existed as man, with the Fa- 
ther, generally: styling Him, the Man, Jehovah's Fellow, 
He very truly observes, that he is neither an Arian, nor 
Sabellian, nor Socinian.. This, in fact, is a creed of his own, 
which the Christian world never contemplated before. The 
very consciousness of this instead of being a boast, should 
have produced alarm. Can it be possible that the truth con- 
cerning our Lord should have been concealed from the world 
these 1800 years, until discovered by Mr. Evans, in Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden ? 

Next, among the seceders, comes Mr. Beven. He also 
has got a Trinity of his own, spick and spannew. This 
consists of the Father, the Son, and Believers, who are one. 
with the Father and the Son. He too, it seems, dismisses 
the Holy Spirit. Poor Mr. Conolly Cowan, for want. of a’ 
fertile invention, is obliged to take up with the worn out system’ 
of Sabellius. , 


‘¢ Wecan not have any notion of the abstract nature of Jehovah— 
of the form of Him who is every where at once ;—to attach, there- 
fore, the idea of person to God, save as manifested in the flesh, is to be 
wise above what is written ; yea, to be wise in our conceits, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men. ‘The characters of Father, Son, 
and Spirit, have all a direct and exclusive reference to the work of 
redemption ; with the fulfilment of which those characters will cease, 
as the apostle Paul plainly intimates, and yet Jehovah remain the 
same. Then cometh the end, when he shall deliver up the media- 
torial ‘kingdom to God, even the Father that God’ not as Father, 
Son, and Spirit, but as Jehovah in the abstract, may be all in all.’ 
May you and I keep close to the plain and harmonious declarations of 
the word of God, ‘ comparing things spiritual with spiritual.’ ” 
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We sincerely believe that he knoweth not what he says. 

We here would intreat the reader to pause and reflect on 
what we said. That the Holy Spirit, the preventing grace of 
God, was withdrawn from these men, and that they are left to 
wander in darkness as a fearful example to all schismatics in 
future. How terrible, yet how marked is the judgment thus 
inflicted. _ How truly shocked must every, not Christian 
merely, but even deist, if he be humane, feel at such enor-. 

Mities, 
= Mr. Evans has indeed published a goodly volume im defence 
of his novelty, by the perusal of which, we think, that we 
gain a glimpse of the cause which has led him astray on this 
subject. He had been taught to respect the Calvinistic writers. 
Indeed, he hesitates not: in p. 199, to prefer Dr. Gill, for 
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ability and learning, to Bishop Pearson and Dr. Waterland | !| 
From Dr. Gill and Mr. Romaine, he learnt the..doctrine of 
three independent beings, making his man of straw in these 
dialogues, Philalethes, say in the words of the latter, ‘ I think 
that you forget that in the economy of grace, it was agreed 
upon by the eternal three, that the Father shoutd bear the 
character of the Supreme Godhead. But, if instead of making 
his opponent urge just such objections as he found bimself 
able to answer, he had drawn up a reply to Bishop Bull’s judi. 
cium, a book which we perceive he has dipped into, he would, 
at least, have been convinced, that no man ever entertained 
such notions heretofore as these of his, and we trust he is 
not hardy enough to suppose all the Christian world mistaken 
except himself. | 

The seceders thus holding nothing in common with each 
other, but either proposing some fancy hitherto unheard of, 
or with the greatest simplicity returning back to heresies long 
ago exploded and abandoned, sufficiently confute each other, 
and any other refutation, is, therefore, unnecessary. But it is 
highly amusing to observe the confusion which this event has 
produced among our soi-disant evangelicals. For these men 
were among their brightest stars, stars resplendent for their 
piety at least, if not so remarkable for their learning. And 


they are perverse enough to justify their secession on evan- 
elical principles. This is truly provoking. Mr. Snow tells 
Mr. Simons, that the notions which he now holds, have Mn 
Simons for their author. He thus pathetically addresses his 
quondam tuter. . 


‘© And have you, my dear sir, taught me these things, that you 
should lift up your hand against me, in a life employed in maintaining | 
them? - Have you laboured to expound to me the eighth chapter 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, or a part of it, as descriptive of the 
groanings of the new creation, the church, in her waiting with ou 
stretched neck for the glory that is to be revealed, when the redemp- 
tion of the body shall bring her to her consummation of bliss, in bet 
capacity for enjoying and worshipping God in Christ forever? And 
shall you now make sad that heart which heretofore you have # 
emcee by affixing on me such a collection of sayings, as, in the 

ape you present them, would disgrace any one, who, calling bim- 
self a Christian, should use them ; and all this because I maintail, 
as you used to do, that we shall not attain the blessed image ‘of tl 
heavenly, until we reach the heavenly world ?” 

And again, p. 21. . | 

‘* Although I have often conversed on the sixth chapter of tl 
epistle to the Romans, with the persons whom, with myself, y% 
include in one condemnation, %s also in former times for hours tog 
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ther with yourself ; I never heard the argument introduced by you as 
ours, until I saw it in your pamphlet. I grieve, indeed, to find you 
expressing yourself in such a way, in your note, p, 14, a8 to an 
inquirer after truth to suppose you were teaching that sin must be 
eradicated before it be pardoned ; that we must be spiritually dead to 
sin—by which you mean, we must cease to be subject to its motions 
_in order to our being delivered from the condemnation due to it. 
The Christian Observer in the last mouth, with which, as a teacher of 
religion, the Mr. Simons whom I once knew, would ill brook a com- 
parison, allows that good works (and certainly the subjugation of sin 
is a good work) follow after justification. And they thus express 
themselves :—‘ A sense of pardoned sin is, we are persuaded, amo 
the first incentives and highest motives to a godly life. Justified freely, 
we then walk religiously in good works,’ &c. In your note, p. 14, 
youdo not teach such sound divinity as this, at least if you mean to 
teach that the subjugation of sin, or any other good work, is to 
precede—not to follow after—an apprehension and a sense of pardon.” 


To this letter Mr.-Simons has published no reply. The ac- 
credited journal of the party, The British Review, in the 
26th number, pretends to take up the question, and from it 
we hoped to learn how this charge could be answered. But 
the plaguy questigpn is avoided. Although Mr, Snow’s letter 
is actually quoted, as well as Mr. Simons’s, this prominent 
circumstance is wholly unnoticed. | To draw off the reader’s 
attention, he will find displayed, in glaring colours, all the 
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s antinomian follies which have hitherto appeared, even if not 
fh taught at present. Then he will be amused with long dis- 
s quisitions about eternal justification, or tired with an uncon- 


nected series of observations on tenets which are allowed not to 
be held by the present seceders. Thus having raised a very dense 
4 fm Stoke, Pius Aneas is whipped off safe in the cloud. Wedid hope 
of to findsome profession of faith on the Evangelical platform, with 
its safeguards against antinomianism, to have been shewn that 
Calvinism has no tendency thereto, and that the instructions 
of the man who would “ disdain to be compared with the 
Christian Observer” (Mr. Cunningham) had been forgotten 
or misunderstood. Yet, if British Reviewers have deserted 
their colours, or seeking a treacherous compromise ; others 
have attempted a regular defence, which we shail hereafter 
ar spl | | 
tis probable some subsequent enormity ma again ire 
| Our attention. At present ws must cotta with eanieetly 
intreating again every reader to lay to heart this mournful proof 
of the sad effects of schism, | 
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Deism Refuted: or Plain Reasons for being a Christian. By 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, M. A. of St. John’s College, Cam. 
bridge, Curate of Christ’s Church, Newgate Street, London, 
Pp. 80. Cadell and Davies, Strand, London. 1819. 


WE. are exceedingly sorry that this little tract did not arrive in 
time to be noticed last month—our pages were already provided 
for, and, indeed, one article left over for the present .month, 
But of this work we may now say, a word spoken tn due season 
how good is iit. The appearance of the times certainly calls 
for the united exertions of all Christians, and in defence of 
the common’ principles of our Holy Religion, we trust that 
all will lend their aid. Mr. Horne, residing in the metropolis, 
has, no doubt, witnessed the sad effects of impiety among 
his neighbours, and has, with great propriety, employed his 
talents in refuting the usual pretences of the Deist. Argu- 
ment, indeed, seems to have been abandoned by them for the 

rossest abuse, and the appeal is made, not to men of science 
and philosophers, but to the poor and the wretched. How far 

ublications of this kind may effectually counteract the evil, 
is not the part of manto enquire. But as it is one probable 
mode of resisting the contagion, and strengthening the un- 
tainted, it should be strenuously exercised. 

This Essay of Mr. Horne’s is better adapted to the middling 
and higher, than the lower ranks of society. It is rather too 
learned for them. It is, however, well arranged, concise, and 
exceedingly to the purport; and we give, with pleasure, asa 
specimen, the following extract. 


“* Prophecy, or the prediction of future events, is the highest evidence 
that can be given of supernatural communion with the Deity, and of the 
truth of a revelation from God. 

‘‘ Tt is readily admitted, that a man of accurate observation may 
foretel events that appear at the time improbable to the many ; and 
also that numerous vague and bold predictions may be so matched 
with subsequent circumstances, as to have very much the appearanct 
of divine inspiration: yet the prophecies of Scripture will ever claim 
a decided superiority of evidence on several grounds. They are4 
regular chain, almost from the beginning to the end of time. Many 
of them relate to events, so distant and so improbable, that 0° 
human foresight could ever anticipate them. Some relate to dates 
and circumstances that require the most exact accomplishment, 
some are fulfillitig to the present time, and before our own eyes; 9 
that, though this kind of evidence might be rendered doubtfal o 
suspicious, yet it is daily accumulating, and gathering strength as" 
accumulates. True prophecy, like true miracles, has a more eleva 
end, and a more enlarged plan. 
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** When we meet with a prophecy, the avowed end of which is to 
satisfy some trivial curiosity, or abet the designs of some ambitious 
| leader, suspicion must needs take the alarm. This was-evidently the 
character of the’ ancient oracles, However directed, whether by 
bad men or by bad spirits, they certainly spoke as they were paid or 
intimidated : but in the prophecies of the Bible we find a different 
style. Marked neither by interested views nor by servile compli- 
ances, they advance uniformly the same great end whiclr its miracles 
also proposed,—the salvation of a ruined world, 

‘Secondly, neither men nor evil spirits ever gave an instance of 
the power of foretelling future events upon any enlarged plan. What 
were the decisions of the oracles but quibbling answers to some 
present question ? or opinions, to which human foresight was equal ? 
or, at best, predictions of events confined to some short space of 
time? When did any oracle foretel an event, a thousand years before 
its completion? From which of them do we find a series of ‘pro- 
phecy issuing through different ages, the whole concurring in one 
point, and yet in every particular fulfilled ? : . 

“ The prophecies, recorded in the Scriptures, respect conti ) 
cies too wonderful for the powers of man to conjecture orto effect, 
Many of those, which are found in the Old Testament, foretold un- 
expected changes in the distribution of earthly power. And, -whe- 
ther they announced the fall of flourishing cities, or the ruin of 
mighty empires, the event ‘has minutely corresponded with the pre- 
diction. To mention a few instances :—Nineveh is so completely | 
destroyed, that its site is not, and cannot be known ;—Babylon is 
made ‘a desolation for ever, a possession for the bittern, and pools 
of water ;’---I'yre, all voyagers and travellers concur in stating, is 
become ‘like the top of arock, a place for fishers to spread their 
nets upon ;'—and Egypt is ‘ a base kingdom, the basest of the 
kingdoms,’ and still tributary, and subject to strangers. But the 
great object of the prophecies of the Old Testament is the redemp- 
tion of mankind. This, as soon as Adam's fall had made it neces- 
sary, the mercy of God was pleased to foretel. And, as the time 
for its accomplishment drew near, the predictions concerning it 
gradually became so clear, that almost every circumstance in the 
life and character of the most extraordinary personage that ever 
appeared among men was most distinctly foretold, It is worthy of | 
remark, that most of these predictions were delivered nearly, and 
some of them more than, three thousand years ago. Any one of 
them is sufficient to indicate a prescience more than himan: but 
the collective force of all taken together is such, that nothing more 
can be necessary to prove the interposition of omniscience, than the 
establishment of their ‘authenticity. And this, even at so remote a 
~y as the present, we have already seen is placed beyond alf 
“ Nor are the prophecies of the New Testament less evidently 
the inspiration of omniscience. To omit Christ’s predictions concern- 
ng his own death and resurrection,—he foretold the destruction of 
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Jerusalem ; and the very generation, that heard the prediction, 
lived to be the miserable witnesses of its fulfilment. Of the predic. 
tions, indeed, that respect the Jews (and which are common to the 
Wew.as well as to the Old Testament) some have long since beep 
accomplished ; others are every day receiving their accomplishment 
before our eyes, and all of them abundantly prove the divine origip 
of the Gospel prophecy. The destruction of Jerusalem, with its 
unparalleled circumstances of horror, is not more clearly recorded 
by Josephus, than it is foretold by Daniel; and by Jesus Christ, 
Nor did the latter prophecy only, in the most definite language, 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Matt. xvi. 28.), and_ particularly 
that not one stone of the temple (Mark xiii. 2.) should be lef 
upon. another; he also expressly foretold that -Jerusalem, thus 
destroyed, should’ be trodden under foot by the Gentiles, till the 
time of the Gentiles be fulfilled ; while the Jews were to be carried 
away captive into all lands; and, according to the denunciation of 
their great lawgiver (Deut. xxviii. 37.), were to become an astonish. 
ment, and a bye word. Now that this has actually been the cas 
with the Jews, without intermission, from the days of Titus and 
Adrian to the present time, every historian informs us :—that it is % 
now, we have the evidence of our own senses and personal know- 


Bo birt 
‘* Farther, Jesus Christ foretold that he shonld have a church and 
people, not only by express declarations, but also by monuments § 
erected in his church, which (as we have already seen) subsist to the 
present day. He commanded his immediate Apostles to go and 
teach all nations; and accordingly they went forth and carried his 
Gospel to most, if not to all, parts of the then known world, After 
their death it was propagated still further, so that the Heathens have 
been given for his inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for 
his; possession, What makes this monument of the truth of our 
Lord's history very remarkable, is, that the world was thus converted 
in an age that was justly celebrated for the height to which literature 
and the polite arts were carried by the Greeks and Romans, the 
renowned masters of the sciences: nay, what is still more rematk 
ble, almost the very first. triumphs of the Christian religion were ia 
the heart of Greece itself; for churches were soon planted at Corinth, 
Athens, Berea, Thessaloniea, and at Philippi, as is evident from 
Saint -Paul’s epistles directed to the churches in these cities. Evei § 
Rome herself, the mistress of the world, was not able to resist the 
force of trath, many of her inhabitants embracing the Gospel. Not 
were the lower class the only persons in those cities who first becam 
Christians : among the early converts we find men of characte, 
rank, learning, and judgment, whose offices and stations render 
them conspicuoys. And in process of time vast multitudes of evel) 
rank and class, and in every country, though they could have 0 
temptations to forsake the various religions in which they had bee! 
educated, voluntarily embraced Christianity, and worshipped Jes 
Christ as God, constrained by the irresistible evidences of the tru 
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of the Gospel. But, although the conversion of the world was 
sudden, it was not on that account unstable, or of short continuance’: 





—S 
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e for the Christian religion has remained to this day, in full vigour, 
D during the lapse of eighteen centuries, notwithstanding its adver- 
1 saries have every where strenuously attacked it both with arguments 
0 and with arms, ‘But,’ says the objector, ‘ we do not see realized 
s the prophecies and intimations relative to the- universality of. the 
d Christian religion. Great part. of the world is now in a heathen 
t, state—great part of it receives the Koran—and many countties of the 
, East have a religion of their own,’ 
y “ Answer. e conceive that the prophecies are fulfilled when all 
ft parts of the world shall have had the offer of Christianity : but by 
mn no‘means that it shall be upheld among them by a miracle. This 
1e is contrary to the whole analogy of nature.° God gives increase to 
the tree, but does not prevent its decay. He givesincrease to a 
of man, but does not prevent his growing infirm, Thus religion; when 
he planted in a country, is left to the natural course of things; and 
ae if that country grows supine, and does not cherish the blessing, 
id it must take on itself the consequence. We conceive, therefore, 
40 that, with regard to all those countries which receive the Koran, 
's where the Gospel once flourished, the prophecy has already been 
fulfilled. Indeed, their present state is an accomplishment of pro~ 
od phecy, ‘inasmuch as it was foretold that sucha falling away should 
ts He take place. Not to enter into too minute details, it may be remarked, 
ne that the seven churches of Asia lie, to this very day, in the same forlorn 
nd and desolate condition which the Angel had signified to the Apostle 
iis John (Rev. ii. iii.) : their candlestick is removed out of tts place, their 


churches are turned into mosques, and their worship into the grossest 
superstition. 

“The prevalence of infidel principles on the continent is noto- 
rious; and equally notorious are the attempts making to disseminate 
them in this highly-favoured country. Yet all these countries have 
had the Gospel, and if they should hereafter expel it, as the French 
did a few years since, it will be their own fault. The prophecy has 
been fulfilled.” . 


In this passage are‘contained some serious truths which 
well deserve consideration, and much do we wish that a gene- 
ral attention could be attracted towards them: on this subject 
Wwe must dilate in a subsequent article. At présent our econ- 
cern is with the pamphlet before us, which we must strongly 
recommend for dissemination, and the extreme lowness of its 
price has placed within the power of most. It may be said, 
without hesitation, that no book of equal merit is to be had 
at four times the price. ; 3 faite 

In conclusion, we beg leave to call the attention of-our 
readers to the note in page 67 respecting America, The 
prevalence of infidelity in some, and of hypocrisy in other 
Provinces of the’ United States, is truly deplorable. “Whilst 
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religion is publicly stigmatized in. the southern states unde 


‘the name of bigotry, in the northern a pious farce is kept'up 


more disgusting than downright profligacy itself: The churchies 
and places of worship at’ New York are crowded on Sundays 
with all the fashion of the neighbourhood, and the preachers are 
liberally paid. If a stranger should form his opinion of the 
inhabitants, by a Sunday visit on iy: he would regard them 4; 
the most pious of the earth. et alittle experience would 
convince him that no where prevailed, more general, immo. 
rality. Franon has told us, that at New York every father 
regretted that he had a son. Notoriety is, indeed, avoided, 
But as the sacred rites of marriage are a test for all the rest, 
let us see how these things.are managed at New York. 

Few men marry there before they are fifty. Until that time 
they either indulge in promiscuous commerce with the other 
sex, ‘or keep a woman of colour. When they do marry, it is 
a girl of fifteen. For there women have all the wrinkles and 
defects of age at twenty-five. We need not explain the 
particular habits of a worn-out debauchee of fifty; and the 
morals of a girl of fifteen cannot be much superior to those of 
her husband, parents, and brothers. Hence. she has her private 
attachments. To facilitate these enormities, the ladies have 
introduced the practice of receiving their friends in their bed- 
rooms. Noris it the custom there to rap at the door, but 
the gallant walks in without disturbance, and ascends un- 
watched and unmolested the stairs. If a man, jealous of his 
honour, should bring an action for crim. con. or, as they are 
a nation of duellists, call out his wife’s paramour, he would 
be thoroughly scouted by all the well-bred profligates of New 
York. Hence, not an instance of either has occurred since 
their rebellion. We expect that our readers are endeavouring 
to reconcile this conduct with their respect for the Sunday ani 
the clergy, stated as above. But the apparent contradiction 
may be thus reconciled. Places of worship are places of parade 
es | shew, and hence, places of general resort for the gay aud 
the young. The preachers depend on the voluntary contribu- 
tions of their congregations, and hence are obliged to pleas 
that congregation, ‘They are under the necessity, therefore, of 
passing lightly over the fashionable and prevalent vices, reserving 
their eloquence for the discussion of the difficulties of religion, 
or the recommendation of those virtues, which every one @ 
their hearers intend to practise by-and-bye, | ‘ 

. Without pretending to the spirit of prophecy, but taught 
by the Scriptures, we hesitate not to declare it our firm convic 
tion that, ere long, some terrible calamity will befall thi 
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impious people—a people which seem bent on outraging. all 
duties, both of a public and private nature, where they dare, 
and whose only rule of action is convenience, not right. In 
what form this punishment will come, the event alone can 
discover, whatever it may be, may they profit thereby ! 


Discere justitiam moniti et non temnere divos. 


——— 


Thoughts on the Poor Laws, By Andrew Botton. S. Kirby, 


. Printer. 
. Hints to reduce the Poor Rate. Oxford, Rivington. . 
' Defence of the Poor Laws. By S. Roberts. Longman and Co, 
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(Concluded from p. 41.) - 
; Havine in our last endeavoured to investigate’ the causes of 
: distress among the agricultural poor, we found reason to con- 
: clude that it arose from the poverty of the occupiers of the 
d soil. This is the principal cause. Other causes, no doubt, 
; join in augmenting the effect of this, which we shall notice 
. erewe conclude. But we must now proceed to the manufac- 


turing poor. Here the cause of distress is by no means ob- 
scure. A want of employment, in a great measure, has been 
the sole cause of distress. The continent, ruined by the ope- 
rations of an extensive war, necessarily adepted principles of 
the utmost frugality. ‘To many, nothing remained but the 
land itself. Houses and barns were to be rebuilt; cattle and 
implements were to be procured. The trading part of the 
community were involved in similar difficulties, and hence 
all confined themselves to the least possible expenditure. 
The twelve millions which unfortunately left this country for 
the purchase of that wheat which they were too frugal to 
consume themselves, would afford a great stimulus to their 
exertions, and will in a few years return te us in the shape of 
orders, But, in the mean while, we must expect a very 
moderate consumption of our manufactures on the continent. 
Itis evident that this diminution of our foreign commerce, 
arises from no political arrangements, but from causés which 
will cease of themselves. We apprehend any attempt at 
s Tivalry with our articles in price and quality, will undoubtedly 
fail, both from want of capital, and from the greater profits 
accruing from agricultural investments. In America, for in- 
stance, where they have more advantages than the continent 
can boast of, the cotten mills in particular, although erected 
on the best principles, and at a vast expence, have failed 
universally, Several remonstrances on the subject have been 
Presented to congress, but it was regarded impolitic to grant 
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any relief by a system of restriction or exclusion. The samé 
consequence will probably attend similar attempts on the con- 
tinent, except in situations far remote from-the coast, where 
the distant land carriage materially enhances the price. Should 
those nations adopt any exclusive system, they must be taught 
that, except they are purchasers of our labour we cannot be 
of theirs ; and that we can be supplied with corn, wine, and 
spirits, from our own colonies. mutual interchange of the 
various productions of each country, will best produce comfort 
to the inhabitants of all. : 

However, we must observe, that this distress among the 
manufacturing poor, does not entirely arise from the want of 
foreign orders. A considerable portion is undoubtedly caused 
by the base advantage taken of the distressed poor by avari- 
cious adventurers. Since there is a competition for employ- 
ment, many have been obliged to work for prices on which 
they could not live, No exertion could enable an industrious 
man to procure his own livelihood. The goods thus procured 
were rapidly sold to the public at an inferior price, and hence 
men, who disdained such conduct in their hearts, were com- 
pelled to follow the_ruinous example, or decline business al- 
together. Thus the mischief.spread and prevailed. Here 
then we must call the attention of the politician to that much 
vaunted maxim of the e¢onomists, that the price of labour 
should be left to find its own level, or in the words of the 


Satyrist, 


‘“¢ Left to themselves, things find their level price, 
Potatoes, turnips, verses, Greek, and rice.” 


It is very true that, in time, the price of labour would find 
its own level. So many would disappear, that a scarcity of 
workmen would cause a re-action, and the price of labour 
would be abeve its level, and then all the inconveniences of 
that state of things would ensue. We say, in time, and mark 
the word, for in that time, many would emigrate, many die 
of want, and general distress prevail. Therefore, although 
we do not deny the truth ef this favourite axiom, we greatly 
doubt its expediency. The effects of high priees for labout, 
as they occurred during the late war, were truly curious and 
ridiculous. . In the ‘northern Utopia, Lanark, the girls wore 
silk stockings, and used rouge! . In the clothing districts, 
the masters were obliged to coax their men with hot suppe!s 
to finish work for which they were already too highly 
paid. In some trades, these combinations for raising price 
were counteracted by the introduction of other workme) 
Thus, when the workmen of the calico printers struck, thé 
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masters brought forwards a number of journeymen carpenters, 
then generally out of employ, whose habitual accuracy of eye, 
soon rendered them able to apply the blocks in straight lines. 
Thus, finally, was misery abundantly propagated. Things 
found their level in general wretchedness. Surely, it is worth 
while to consider, whether it would not be more expedient to 
adopt some means of fixing a maximum and minimum of 
prices, at some distance from each other. The minimum 
would be easily ascertained. It is clear that the least price 
should be that at which a single man could barely earn his 
own subsistence. The maximum might be liberal, as the 
introduction of fresh hands would soon correct any mischief 
thence arising. Above all, combinations should be destroyed 
by the severest and most summary measures. They are alike 
ruinous both to master and man. 

It is obvious that the want of foreign orders cannot. be 
remedied by any legislative measure. But, on retrospection, 
it will appear, that a great portion of distress Might have been 
prevented, if two measures had been adopted three years ago. 
Ao higher price for corn, and a minimum for labour, By 
means of the first, the agricultural districts. would have con- 
sumed a greater quantity of manufactured articles, and have 
‘thus, in no trifling measure, prevented the deficiency of a 
market. By the second, the industiious poor would have 
been saved from the pernicious effects of unprincipled avarice, 
and the work he performed, would have afforded him support. 
Neither would. an high price of corn at all raise the price of la- 
bour. For the price of labour in all manufactories depends solely 
on the call for employment. When work is brisk, the most 
moderate wages, usually given, would afford. luxuries, We 
have just learnt by experience, that the lowest price of corn at 
home, and the very giving away of our manufactures abroad, 
will not produce that call, Those who have pretended that we 
have lost foreign markets by the price of our commodities 
being raised too high by the effect of taxes, speak the language 
of disaffection orignorance. ‘The foreign markets were glutted 
with our productions, and these were, therefore, necessarily 
Sold at a considerable loss. How then has an high price, 
which was never demanded, turned away our foreign cus 
tomer? How happens it that the American cannot compete 
vith us in his own market, and in his own country, where he 
brows the raw material himself ? 

We are well aware that our theoretical writers and readers 
will loudly ‘exclaim against this. attack on their favourite 
maxim. They will overwhelm us with instances of the benefits 
No. 257, Vol. 57, October, 1819. N 
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of competition. But we, professing/to be taught by expe. 
rience, oppose the above facts to their instances, and would 
not generalise too mué¢h, That competition which may be 
usefully, or at least not injuriously encouraged in some articles 
of trade, cannot be safely extended to labour and corn. And 
if our radical reformers had procured a repeal of the Com 
Bill, the ruin of the country would have been speedily effected 
for them, and they would have been spared the guilt of at. 
tempting it by blasphemy and demoralization. ‘The mann- 
facturing districts are in too great a ferment at present, for 
the introduction of any new measures. But, perhaps, a law 
regulating the minimum of labour, would not be unaccept- 
able tothem. This would prevent unproductive. employment, 
and, perhaps, by this time, the supernumerary hands may be 
considerably diminished. To employ the agricultural poor, is 
a matter of great difficulty at preseut: The late harvest has 
preducec an abundance of straw, which, of course, must be 
threshed out, and will therefore engage many hands. But 
we fear the produce will be very deficient, both as to quality, 
quantity, and price. Hence, the farmer will not have it in 
this power to employ any superfluous hands. Although he is 
well convinced that additional labour would well repay him, 
yet, if he has not capital to wait the return of that labour, 
his knowledge can be of nouse. This objection lies against 
spade husbandry, and all the other nostrums of the day. 
The only certain remedy is, to secure him a better price for 
his grain. However arduous an undertaking this may be, itis 
absolutely necessary, and much of the prosperity of the eoun- 
try depends upon it. 

Much has been said in recommendation of attaching small 
quantities of land to cottages. Undoubtedly, it is a most 
beneficial practice where the tenant is. industrious, but 
cunnot be established on a scale sufficiently extensive to be of 
perceptible benefit. The earls of Fife and Breadalbane, i0 
their extensive wilds, cannot improve them in a more certalt B 
manner, and it is well that there are some noblemen whi bate 
the feeling to succour and receive the population that were 9 
heartlessly and even murderously expelled from another distr 
‘fhe tigress, who sanctioned the act, should henceforth wei! 
her ermine spotted with blood. To the earl of Breadalbavt 
we would suggest, what struck us on a slight inspection to 
practicable, the draining the moors about Inverounan. The 
innumerable roots of trees, prove that immense tract to batt 
heen formerly dry, and, therefore, it may be rendered so aga!” 
The south side, and valley of the Black Mountain, is 0 
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only a sheltered situation, but the soil is of superior quality. 
Here there is scope, and room enough, to settle the super- 
uous population of the highlands, for many years to come. 
Whilst the decaying roots ‘of the trees will afford them that 
warmth so necessary in acold country. There is also another 
plan which might be advantageously adopted in England by the 
eat proprietors. ‘The reduction of large farms to small ones, 
and obliging every tenant tohold one only. We well remember 
the agricultural societies, advocating exactly an opposite sys- 
tem. Perhaps, no society ever betrayed more selfish feelings, 
or more narrow views, than these, with their president to boot. 
But, to be narrow-minded and selfish, are the distinguishing 
characteristics of a thorough-bred farmer. It was even se- 
riously contended that, if a proprietor had land. of an inferior 
quality, it would more likely be improved in the hands of a 
large farmer, than of a small one. Because his capital was 
so mach greater. Sapient men! That capital would certainly 
be LEss, in proportion to the number of acres each held, and 
his attention more distracted. By thus throwing farms toge- 
ther, the proprietor creates himself a rival, and is almost 
| trampled on by the family of his own tenant. If he is re- 
fractory, the difficulty of procuring another, who has sufh- 
cient property, often prevents a change, and the insolence | 
of these purse-proud cocks of the midden, is proverbial. 
Respecting the poor laws themselves, we cannot perceive 
the necessity of making any alteration in them .for the reasons 
m already stated ; but we would make many in their execution. 
Magistrates have illegally departed both from their letter and 
spirit, so that parishes have been saddled with burdens which 
the legislature never intended them to bear. But the reports 
of the two last conimittees of the House of Commons on the 
Poor Laws, have ratified and confirmed by their opinion, that 
return to the true meaning of the act of 43 Queen Elizabeth, 
which the courts of justiceon an appeal have sanctioned. By 
this act so often referred to, and so seldom read, no person is 
to be relieved with money, except he or she cannot work, 
the old, blind, lame, and impotent, being poor and not able to 
work, are specified. For those who have no work, materials, 
= ot money, must be provided. Employment also is to be 
found for those- children, whom their parents cannot employ. 
This is so different from the usual practice, that we insert the 
words of the first section for the information of our readers. 
Aud they (the overseers) or the greater part of them shall 
take order from time to time, by and with the consent of two 
*T More justices of the peace, as is aforesaid, for setting to 
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work the children of all such whose parents shall not by the 
said churchwardens and overseers, or the greater part of them, 
be thought able to keep and maintain their children. And 
also fur setting to work all such persons, married or un- 
married, having no means to maintain them, and use no ordi. 
nary and daily trade of life to get their living by. And also tg 
raise weekly or otherwise, a convenient stock of flax, hemp, 
wool, thread, iron, and other ware and stuff, to set the poor 
on work, and also (N. B.) competent sums of money for, and 
towards the necessary relief pf the lame, impotent, old, blind, 


‘and such other among them: being poor and not able to work, 


and also for the putting out such children to be apprentices, 
&c.” Now, in the above extract, we have enumerated both 
the objects and mode of relief, as pvinted out by that act, 
No subsequent part of the act makes any alteration, nor any 
subsequent act whatever. It, therefore, appears that, the 
overseers are empowered to take away the supernumerary 
children of families requiring relief, and set them to work, 
suitable to their age, to set the parents themselves, or any 
others wanting employment, to work, but not to relieve them 
with money, and, lastly, to supply with money those only who 
cannot work. We hope these festrictions will be gradually 
brought into use, and with much satisfaction we know that 
several clergymen have publicly declared that they will objec 
to the overseers’ accounts, if profligate characters be relieved 
by them, otherwise than by setting them to work. Every on 
‘who has spent his summer in the country, well knows thi 
labourers were somewhat scarce, during the late harvest, an 
therefore, wages high. But they also know that their wages 
were venerallv spent at the alehouse, and that the labour 
are just now as poor as they were before the harvest com 
menced._ - | 
Extravagance and idleness prevail much among the poo 
To correct these vices, every Christian, especially a Christi 
minister, ought to lend his aid. And to shew the beneficil 
effects of executing the act according to its literal intent, ® 
quote the following cases. In the winter of 1817, ml 
persons applied to the overseers of Chiswick for work, bi 
in truth, expecting pecuniary relief. As their numbers wet 
considerable, a vestry was called, and it was determined" 
find them work, only in repairing the footpaths of the parish 
This decision materially lessened the number of applica 
and those who actually could not procure work for themsel' 
finished this job much to the ornament and comfort of ™ 
“place. So that the money expended was by no means!# 
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In the last winter, a similar occurrence took place at Cotten- 
ham, in Cambridgshire. It was there determined. to open 
out a ditch across the common, which communicated with the 
river, until it was wide and deep enough to float a loaded boat. 
Eighty applicants began the work, twelve only finished it. 
The rest soon contrived to find easier work for themselves. If 
such measures were generally adopted, the poor would, for 
their own sakes, be more frugal. They would be seen less 
frequently at the alehouse, they would contrive to eat brown 
) bread instead.of white, to mend and repair their apparel, and 
teach their children to be useful. .. 

But we must here conclude this important-subject for the 
present. Let us attempt no wild theories: | We want nothing 
: new, but only a return to the due execution of eur laws, and a: 











J little steady exertion among our landlords, a: proper’ encou- 
e ragement of the landed interest, and the introduction of frugal 
y and sober habits among the lower orders of society. 

L : 

MISCELLANIES. 
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' ORIGINAL ESSAY. 





On the Right of Petitioning, andof holding Public Meetings considered. 


The public mind has of late been much occupied and. agitated on 
| the subject of the various meetings and assemblies’ of the people, that 

have taken place in different parts of the country, The earliest 

were announced shortly after the prorogation of Parliament; their fre- 

quency and their numbers have since exceedingly increased ; at first 

they seemed principally confined to the metropolis, and the great 

manufacturing districts ; they have since spread over other parts of 
the kingdom. Their avowed object was primarily a reform, and, 

according to many, a radical reform in the Commons Housé of Par 

liament ; subsequently the avowed object bas been, in some instances, 

the redress of grievances generally, and in others, the discussion of the 

Very serious occurrences, that took place at Manchester on the 16th 

of August last. 

As to the character and legality cf meetings of this. description in 
general, much difference of opinion and much discussion have arisen, 
Itis to be regretted, that the discussion has not been conducted with 
the temper and moderation which the subject itself demands, and 
Which existing feelings and circumstances render so. peculiarly. desi- 
rable. The danger of any inroad on the rights of the subject, and 
of any appearance of arbitrary and overbearing power, has been by 
many held out as a ground of great and necessary alarm; whilst 
— see the principal, if not the only ground of just alarm in the 

anger of such repeated and vast assemblages of the people, in the 
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nature of the subjects, to which the attention and the passione of the 
people are continually invited, in the conduct, the declared opinions, and 
the suspected objects of the leaders, by some of whom these meetings 
are promoted and directed, and by others encouraged and defended, 
and in the scenes of tumult and terror wkich have sometimes been 
the result. The unfolding and maintaining of these opposite views 
have given birth to rouch anger of feeling, and much violence of lan- 
guage ; as though the lower orders stood in need of topics of inflam- 
mation, or examples of fury. 

The intention of these observations is not to enter at all into any 
detail of the facts or circumstances of the proceedings at Manchester, 
on the 16th of August, which have excited so much public interest, 
bat dispassionately to enquire, how the law of the land stands with 
respect to meetings of. this description in general, and the duties and 
responsibilitivs which such meetings may create. 

The ground, upon which the legality of such meetings is mainly 
rested, is the constitutional right of the subjects of this country to 
petition either Parliament or the Throne. This right, when fairly 
and sincere.y exercised, is the clear, unquestioned, and invaluable right 
of the People of England. It necessarily results from the free spirit 
of our constitution, it is declared to be the birthright of the subject, 
it was not created but confirmed by the Bill of Rights, it is sanctioned 
by the authority, and ascertained in the practice of ages. The grie- 
vances, whether real or supposed, the wishes and the feelings of the 
people ase thus carried at once to the foot of the throne; the people 
state their complaints for themselves, and in their own manner: there 
can be no perversion of their opinions, or dilution of their re- 
monstrances from the timidity, or the negligence, or the policy, or 
the enmity of any intermediate agent. There is: also this most  im- 
portant advantage, that the very discussion of grievances is of itself 
a relief; that it sometimes tends to correct errors of fact, often 
errors of opinion ; and that it causes a sort of evaporation of angry 
feeling, which if it had no vent might produce recondite hate, and 
aggravated mischief. In Russia* the Czar Peter published an edict, 
by which he forbad any of his subjects to offer him a petition, till 
after having presented it to two of his officers ;. in case of refusal of 
justice they might present him a third, but upon pain of death if they 
were in the wrong. It need scarcely be added, that after this noone 
ever presumed to offer a petition to the Czar. With us the conti 
nuance and fair exercise of the right of Petition are invaluable, both 
to the Prince and to the People ; it tends to give information, safety, and 
popularity to the one, and to give redress, tranquillity, and freedom 
to the other. A right fraught with such advantages should be pre- 
served with an anxiety and a vigilance proportioned to its importance ; 
and whilst we entertain a jealousy of any semblance of the invasion 
of it by arbitrary power, we must at the same time be upon our 


——_< 





* ) Montesq. 6, 12. c. 26, 
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guard,.Jest it should beendangered by abuse, or discredited by the 
false assumption and prostitation of its name. 

The first question then which occurs is, whether there be any, and 
if any, what bounds or limits to this right. 

In certain particulars the positive provisions of the -legislatare have 
interposed restrictions. Shortly after the restotation, by stat. 13 of 
King Charles the Second _ it is was enacted, ‘* That no person or persons 
whatsoever shall solicit labour, or procure the getting of hands or other 
consent of any persons above the number of twenty or more to any 
petition, complaint, remonstrance, declaration, or other address to the 
King, or bath, or either Houses of Parliament for alteration of mat- 
ters established by law in Vhurch or State, unless the matter thereof 
have been first consented unto, and ordered by three or more Justices 
of that county, or by the major part of the Grand Jury of the county, 
or division of the county, where the same shall arise at their Public 
Assizes or General Quarter Sessions, or if arising in London, by the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons in Common Council assem- 
bled, and that no person or persons whatsoever shall repair to his 
Majesty, or both, or either of the Houses of Parliament upon pre- 
tence of presenting or delivering any petition, complaint, remon+ 
strance, or declaration, or other addresses, accompanied with excessive 
number of people, nor at any one time with above the number of ten 
persons,” under certain pains and penalties, which are specified. At 
the time of the revolution, it was declared by the Bill of Rights, that 
“ itis the right of the subject to petition the King, and that all 
commitments and prusecutions for such petitioning are illegal.” 
Upon the celebrated trial of Lord George Gordon* in the year 1781, 
a doubt was thrown out by the counsel for the defendant, whether 
the before-mentioned provision of the stat. of the 13th ‘of . King 
Charles the Second was not virtually repealed by this article in the 
Bill of Rights, but Lord Mansfield declared it to be the unanimous 
opinion of the Court of King’s Bench that, ‘‘‘ Neither that, nor any 
other Act of Parliament had repealed the stat. of Charles, and that 
it was in full force.” It will be observed that the restrictions of the 
stat. of Charles apply only to petitions for the alteration of matters 
established by law in Church or State; and that they relate chiefly to 
the mode of solicitation of subscription or consent to such petitions, 
and the mode of delivering, or presenting them. 

In the time of King James the Second an attempt was made to limit 
the right of petition to the period of the sitting of Parliament; but 
the attempt, which was as feeble as it was slavish, immediately ‘met 
with the fate that it deserved. . 

In the spring of the year 1817, when the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus was deemed necessary by the Legislature, (as in some former 
instances it had been) the right of holding public meetings for the 
purpose of petitioning was placed under express restrictions by a 
Statute passed for the purpose ; but that law no longer continues, 


———— 





* Rex v. Lord George Gordon. Doug. 592. 
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168 Miscellanies. 
the occasion for it being admitted to have passed away.— May it never 
return ! 
But pretermitting the particular exceptions that have been men. 
tioned, is there no other limit to the right?) May a meeting be com- 
osed of any indefinite number of persons? And of persons assem- 
bling from any indefinite number of Jocal divisions or districts ? And 
upon any subject matter? And without any connection or common 
interest in the subject matter? And may any indefinite number of 
meetings, composed of any indefinite number of individuals in dif. 
ferent parts throughout the country be held at the same moment by 
previous concert and arrangement ? Jt is evident that if it be so, the 
consequences may be fearful; but surely it must be a limit inhe- 
rent in the nature of the right itself, that the extent of its exercise 
should not be disproportionate, and indeed in opposition to its object ; 
that petitioning should not become a mode of ascertaining, or exhi- 
biting the amount of physical force; and that those who allege 


‘an intention only of seeking redress from Parliament, or the Throne, 


should not be in this way learning and teaching each other, and also 
teaching others, how far they may hope to overawe or overpower 
resistance, and to redress themselves. Supposing a case should ever 
be established of persons employing themselves in the promotion of 
simultaneous meetings of this kind in various parts of the kingdom, 
such a case would evidently be serious to the last degree, and it would 
be for the Jury, to whom it shout! be submitted, to say upon their 


‘oaths, whether they could in their consciences attribute such attempts 


to any other object, than a settled purpose and endeavour to spread 


‘rebellion and to overturn the constitution. 


These considerations seem to lead to the remark, that whatever may 
be the extent of the right of petitioning, and of assembling for the 
purpose, the promoters and leaders of such meetings to bring them- 
selves within the protection of that right must bona fide have that 
object, and that object alone, in view. By some it appears to have 
been broadly, and in general terms contended, that if the alleged pur- 
pose for which the meeting is convened be petitioning, and if no 
viot, or actual breach of the peace should occur, all who take part 
in such meetings are necessarily protected, and all interruption of them 
is illegal. But it is manifest, that in some persons the joining ina 
public meeting of this description may be innocent, whilst in others 
the joining in the same meeting may be unlawful. The taking part 
in such assemblies may be illegal in an individual, either from the 
motive which actuates him, or for his demeanour at such assembly. 
So with respect to the character of the meeting in general; it may 
be unlawful from its object, or unlawful from the mode in which i 1s 
conducted. Supposing its real object, though attempted to be concealed 
under the cover of petitioning, were the misleading, the exasperation, 
the inflammation, of the distressed, or the opportunity of broaching 
seditious doctrines, or the multiplication of tumultuary agitations 
with the view of spreading disaffection and riot, or the overawing of 
the civil government, or the ascertaiaing and display of numbers with 
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an aspect to'ulterior and more tremendous movements, can there be 
any doubt that such a meeting would be illegal, though no riot 
should then be thought expedient, and though none should happen to 
occur ? 

Then as to the mode in which it is. conducted, the ottginel object 
may have been venial, or even laudable ; and yet the feelings which 
may chance to be excited there, may have a tendency toa breach of the 
peace, Or may produce an actual breach of the peace, and so call upon 
the civil magistrate to interfere. | 

If it be true that the legality of a meeting may depend upon the 
object for which it is convened, supposing the object to be really and 
bona fide the petitioning for annual Parliaments, and for universal suf- 
frage, is that such an object as of itself renders the meeting onlaw- 
ful? In the course of the discussion, which has obtained,’ it has 
been by some contended, that annual Parliaments and universal suf- 
frage, if once established, would immediately work an entire and 
alarming change in the nature and spirit, and ere long, in the external 
form of the constitution ; and thence it has been at once inferred, 
that any meeting with a view to promote annual Parliaments and 
universal suffrage must necessarily be illegal. The proposition so 
stated is much too broad, and cannot be supported; it may be, that 
most thinking and well informed men agree in opinion, that such a 
change in the representative system would be big with the most 
frightful dangers, and would not be slow in producing the most sweep- 
ing desolation. That may be their opinion, and the opinion may be 
most just; but then it is but-a matter of opinion, it is the result of 
reasoning. Such consequences are not direct and necessary, but 
speculative, and at most probable consequences: others may think 
that sach a change would be a restoration of the theory and of' the 
pristine vigour and spirit of the constitution, and that the effect would 
be the removal of public abuses and grievances that they may deem 
toexist, The latter opinion may be absurd, and may ‘be founded in 
ignorance, both of the history and of the powers and machinery of 
the constitution; but what then? Is the error criminal? And does 
it expose those who maintain it to the vengeance of the law? It may 
arise not only from undesigning, but even from well meaning miscon- 
ception ; either the mischief should be direct and apparent, or’ the 
mind and motive should be shown to be guilty, or else the agent can- 
not be guilty. 

In any given case then the real olject and intention are first to be 
ascertained, and it is to be tried by all the intrinsic, and all the sur- 
rounding circumstances, whether the maintenance of a constitutional 
right, or the redress of any grievance, by a constitutional remedy, be 
desired; or whether a violation, or even the overthrow of the 
constitution be designed ; if the former, in the absence of any actual 
disorder or danger, no honest government would attempt to interrupt 
the proceedings ; if the latter, no honest subject would for a moment 
defend them, To include all these different meetings in one indig- 
Criminate class, and to suppose that they all stand warranted by the 
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same liberties, and entitled to the same protection, is to confound all 
the distinctions of right and wrong. Their objects may be. various 
as their proceedings are various, and as the circumstances, characters, 
and designs of the different individuals attending them are various. | 

What then are the criteria, by which in any given case the ques- 
tion may be tried ? 

Circumstances amongst others, that may help to guide us toa just 
conclusion, may be the numbers, and the composition of the assembly. 

It is to be considered whether any. great public matter has just 
arisen to account for such a convention ; whether there appears any 
natural dink of association between them, whether it is probable that 
they would all be brought together in one entire mass, for the. mere 

of exercising an unquestioned immemorial ordinary consti- 
tutional right. Whether the leaders and promoters have by vicinage, 
office, property, previous intercourse, education, or influence, any 
apparent connection with their followers ; or whether the only ground 
of confederation to be assigned be a ground common to all the sub- 
jects of the realm. 

Another matter of enquiry may be, whether there can be discovered 
any antecedent secret concert directed to other objects, and breaking 
out in other proceedings; or whether the union appears to have 
sprung from the occasion, to have been proportioned to it, and to have 
terminated with it? 

Supposing the fact of previous concert to be established, it may 
not be immaterial to enquire into its nature, its extent, and its means ; 
and to see whether the dispositions and. preparations connected with 
it have been such as are suited toa peaceable and constitutional pur- 
pose ; or whether they bespeak hostile feelings, and insurrectional de- 
signs ; or whether there be any fraces of any assimilation to military 
Organization, and military discipline and movements; or whether the 
only force that seems to have been contemplated was the force of truth 
and of reason in stating their distress, or in complaining of their wrongs? 

The character of the proceedings at any assembly of ‘this kind is to 
be carefully and calmly considered. It is idle to suppose that because 
no conflagration, or riot,.or plunder may actually occur, no mischief 
ought to besuspected. It may lea part of an artful and deep-laid 
scheme of the leaders to recommend order and profess an 
abhorrence of outrage, and to fain¥ all veneration for the laws, 
and at the same time to exasperate misfortune, to fan discon- 
tent, and by ridicule, by falsehood, by denunciations, |to create 
a contempt of all establishments, a distrust of all authorities, an 
intolerance of all orders and gradations in society ; to promulgate these 
opinions.and nourish these morbid dispositions, reserving for the pre- 
sent any explosion, and in the fnean time feeling their way, ascertain- 
ing their strength, recruiting their ranks, extending their communti- 
cation, maturing their plans, and increasing their means. Though, 
therefore, no actual’ breach of the peace may be. committed, the 
nature and spirit of the proceedings should be narrowly investigated. 
The topics of discussion, the fairness and temper of the discussion, its 
relation to the alleged object, the grounds and tendency of the 
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opinions avowed, the schemes and. modes of redress suggested, the 
characters, principles, and influence of the leaders, the circumstances 
and demeanour of the multitude, are to be anxiously weighed. In 
reviewing the proceedings, however, it is but just that considerable 
allowances shoald be made, discussion naturally excites warmth. 
There is an infection in example, novel situation embarrasses, agita-. 
tion produces confusion and incaution, men are often betrayed into 
excess by popularity and acclamation: but these allowances being, 
made, it remains to be seen, whether the proceedings are compatible 
with the tranquillity of the country, and with the safety of the con- 
stitution. The.display of flags may le innocently intended ; their, 
inscriptions, however, may sometimes unfold their design if ever 
they are made to incite the crowd to resolve upon carrying their pur- 
pose, or upon the alternative of death, it would be an affectation. of 
candour, a mockery of the laws, and of the common understanding 
of men tocontend that such measures come within the protection 
of the right of petition, within the scope of its design, or the reason- 
able limits of its exercise. 

These seem to be among the tests, by which the legality, or ille- 
gality of a meeting may be tried.. Particular circumstances will sup- 
ply others. , 

Cases of sedition boldly proclaimed, of direct encouragement to 
violence, of the employment or suggestion of arms, need not be dwelt 
upon ; forin such the object is express. So as to any instances in 
which (whatever may have been the real or colourable purpose) riot 
actually takes place, nothing need be said: in these there can be no 
doubt. 

These observations seem to lead toa very important enquiry ; where 
there is sufficient proof of the illegality of a meeting, what are the 
powers, the duties, and the responsibilities of those to whom. the 
civil power is entrasted,—their trust. is great, the execution of it is 
often difficult and delicate, their powers are necessarily large, their 
responsibility in many instances is anxious in the extreme. 

In the first place, they have the power of adopting measures with a 
view to prevention ; for this purpose, where there is-reasonable.evi- 
dence against any individuals of an intention to promote an unlawfal 
assembly, they have the right of demanding sureties for the good 
behaviour of the parties, or for their keeping the peace.* But this 
preventive power, can seldom be exercised with apy great effect from 
the nature of large tumultuous assemblies. 

They have secondly the power of suppressing an existing unlawful 
assembly. By the stat. of 34 Edw. 3.c.1.. they have the power of 
“ restraining, pursuing, arresting, and taking” the offenders, and ‘‘ of 
causing them to be imprisoned,” until sufficient bail be given., They 
have the power of demanding the assistance of others, to enable them 
to preserve or restore the peace; they may. raise the power of the 
4 county for the purpose. they may take with them such weapons ag 





* 4 Black. Comm. 252. . 08 
t 2 Hawk. p. c, ch. .65.—Lambard, 314.—Crompton, 62. 
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may be necessary for the occasion, and they may ‘justify the ‘beating 
and wounding, and even killing of such rioters as shall resist, or refuse 
to'surrender themselves.”* They are bound to suppress the unlawful 
meeting, they are punishable if they do not as far as they are able ;+ 
they are armed with authority to employ any force which the occasion 
demands ; what necessity requires, the same necessity justifies. If 
any of the unlawful assembly have atms or weapons, the civil autho- 
rities may seize them. If rioterst ‘‘ resist and be killed by the con- 
stable, or any of his assistants, the constable and his assistants are dis- 
punishable for the same, for he is enabled hereunto by the common 
law, as being an officer for the preservation of the peace, and may com- 
mand persons to his assistance, and if they refuse they are punishable 
for it.” ‘If the sheriff, or justices of the peace, come to suppress 
rioters, and one of them who come with the‘ sheriff or justices is 
killed by one of the riotots, this is murder, as well in him as in all the 
other rioters who are present, and so it was taken in the case of 
Drayton Bassett. 22 Eliz.§ ) 3 
With respect to the description of persons whose assistance the 
civil power may employ, it may be remarked, that in the celebrated 
case of Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. v. the Right Hon. Charles Ab- 
bot, then Speaker of the House of Commons, it was made a question 
whether armed soldiers could be so employed—and by all the twelve 
Judges of England it was held that they might—the plea of justitica- 
tion admitted and justified the use of armed Soldiers—and the four 
Judges of the King’s Bench unanimously held the plea to be good. 
Upon that case being carried by a writ of ‘error into the Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber, Sir James Mansfield, then Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common ' Pleas, delivering the opinion of the’ remainin 
eight Judges says, ||‘ Since much has been said about soldiers, i 
will-correct a strange mistaken notion, that has got abroad, that be- 
cause men are soldiers they cease to be citizens.—A soldier is gifted 
with all the rights of other citizens, and is bound to all the duties of 
other citizens, and he is as much bound to prevent a breach of the 
peace or a felony, as any other citizen. ‘In 1780 this mistake extended 
to an alarming degree. Soldiers ‘with arms in their hands, stood by 
and saw felonies committed, houses ‘burnt and pulled down before 
their eyes, by persons whom they might lawfully have put to death, 
if they could not otherwise preverit them, without interfering ; 
some, because they had no commanding officer to give them the com- 
mand, and some because there ‘was no Justice of the’ Peace with 
them. It is the more extraordinary, because formerly the posse com- 
itatus, which was the strength to prevent felonies, must in’a great 
proportion have consisted of military tenants, who held lands by the 
tenure of military service. If it is necessary for the purpose of pre- 





* 2 Hawk. p.c. c. 65.—Dalton, c. 46.—Lambard, 316.—1 Hale, 
p.c. 495.. ¢ Dalton, c. 82. -{ 1 Hale, p. c. 495.—Pulton, 29: 
§ Crompton, 62.—Id. 236. | 14 East.p. 1.—163, || 4 Taun- 

ton, 449. 
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venting mischief, ‘or for the execution of law, it is pot only the 
right of soldiers, but it is their duty to exert themselves in assisting 
the execution of a legal process, or to prevent any crime, or mischief 
being committed, It is, therefore, highly important, that the 
mistake should be corrected which supposes that an Englishman by 
taking upon him the additional character of a soldier. puts off any of 
the rights and duties of an Englishman.” 

Such, amongst others, are the powers with which the civil autho- 
rities are invested by law. As to the powers of punishment after trial 
and conviction, they are not within the range of the present enquiry. 
It should here be remarked, that with respect to the powers of the 
civil magistrate, riots, routs, and* unlawful assemblies, all stand in 
the same situation, and are classed together, as to prevention and sup- 
pression. The measure of punishment will, of course, be greater or 
less according to the circumstances, . It needs scarcely be added, that 
if the insurrection be such as to fall within the definition of High- 
Treason, the powers are larger, and the execution of them must be 
the more prompt and decisive, as the crime is more extensive, and the 
danger more alarming, | 

When such cases as have been alluded to unhappily occur, the 
duties of the civil authorities are arduous and solemn. Their responsi- 
bility is heavy. The difficulties under which they are laid are nume~ 
rous—the public look to them as the guardians of the peace—if they 
are supposed to fall short at all in their exertions, the public blame 
them. If they are conceived to have in any respect exceeded the pre- 
cise limit of their duty, the offenders and their partizans accuse them. 
In the same individual instance, according to the opposite opinions 
and feelings of men, some will impute slackness, others cry out op- 
pression.—-One man will infer cowardice from not using more force ; 
another. will infer cowardice from using it at all. Whois todraw the 
precise line, up to which they should go, and beyond which they 
must not go? And under what circumstances are they to decide. ? 
upon full evidence, and when the whole transaction has been unravel- 
led? Ata season affording an opportunity of deliberate enquiry and 
calm reflection ? With the means of consultation ? With passions 
undisturbed ? Under no distraction from different parties? Under 
no apprebension of public or private danger? Under no pressure of 
weighty and anxious responsibility? Jn trying the conduct of men 
upon any occasion, it is only bare justice to them to consider the 
circumstances under which they acted. 

The first duty of the civil authorities is the preservation of the pub- 
lic tranquillity. ‘This is not to be compromised——no hazard is to bé 
incurred. If the interésts of individuals are necessarily opposed to 
the publicinterest, the former must give place. 

But in the exercise of the powers confided to him, the civil magis- 
trate should use all the discretion and all the forbearance that the cir- 
cumstances will permit. The safety of individuals should be regard- 
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* 2 Hawk. P.C.c. 65. 
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ed as far as is compatible with the safety of the community. No 
angry feelings are to be indulged—conciliation may often be more 
beneficial than severity ; and when severity is employed, to be justi- 
fiable, it should be limited by the apparent necessity of the occasion. 
The apparent necessity may sometimes exceed the actual necessity, 
He must be on the safe side, and must remember, that he is charged 
with the protection of the publie peace. He is responsible for the 
orders that he gives, but not for any exceeding of those orders, by those 
whom he employs. If any of his subordinate officers, or assistants, 
from any heat of blood or misapprehension of dutys or any political 
or personal feeling whatever, should commit any violence beyond the 
scope of his instructions, the party himself may be answerable, but 
the magistrate is no more liable than a sheriff is criminally liable for 
the temper or the prudence of the bailiff who executes any process for 
him. In point of discretion the magistrate should look to the 
probable consequences. But for merely accidental consequences, 
neither law nor reason can hold him accountable. In all these large 
assemblies of the people, the motives of different individuals will be 
various, their situations various. In almost every instance a great pro- 
portion of them are induced by curiosity, distress brings mahy, the de- 
sire of popularity, and of public appearance, influences others. The lea- 
ders and promoters are commonly few, but they are the most danger- 
ous, because the most restless, daring, and designing. The degree of 
guilt in individuals where the meeting is illegal, must vary according to 
their respective circumstances, according to their means ofinformation, 
conditions, degreesof influence, or degrees of want; according to 
their contemplation of mischief, or violence of conduct. ‘To some 
the only blame imputable is the imprudence of being found in such 
situations. But the misfortune of these lamentable cases is, that 
where force is necessary for suppression, exact discrimination is, from 
the nature both of the evil and the remedy, impossible. The impro- 
dent, perhaps, suffer instead of the guilty, who, conscious of their own 
purposes, and of the probable consequences, may have articipated 
the necessity of legal interruption, and foreseen the prudence of pro- 
viding for themselves an escape. To fix, therefore, upon particular 
instances, where the fault may have been small and the suffering serious, 
may answer the purposes of those, whose object is to inflame the 


passions, but is unworthy of any man who pretends to take an im- 


partial and comprehensive view of the whole of an enquiry, and to 
estimate justly the peril, that may have existed, the terror that may 
have reigned, and the mischief that may have been prevented. 

If the responsilility of the civil magistrate be great, his claims 
upon the esteem and thanks of the community are clear when he per- 
forms his trust with fidelity and prudence—he has much to encounte!, 
there is a jealousy of his power in those who seek it for themselves. 
There is a soreness in those whose guilt bas suffered under it. There 
is an abhorrence of it, in those whom nothing but the fear of it can re 
strain. With some it seems a part of their settled policy to ridicule 
and degrade it, as a preliminary to their schemes of subversion and 
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confusion. His character is public property, and the support of it, 
as far as is Consistent with truth and right, is public wisdom, Any. 
prejudication of his conduct before the proper season for explanation 
arrives, OF any attempt to overbear him by popular outcry, is con- 
trary to the first principles of common justice. If he be guilty, no 
clamour isin this country necessary to ensure his punishment. If he 
be innocent, clamour is cruelty and persecution. The present junce. 
ture is one in Which there is no great risk of delinquency in high 
places being unpunished, or uncensured. The current of opinion 
seems to be setting very strongly in the contrary direction. The 
freedom of the press, that invaluable right, is of itself sufficient to 
guarantee enquiry andtrial. That right, however, like every other, 
is not without its alloy; and it may be worth the consideration of. 
those, who conduct it (for except in enormous cases, its offences are 
best corrected by itself, and by public opinion) to consider, whether 
its freedom is not sometimes turned into éyranny, and whether what 
was intended to preserve and secure, may not endanger the con- 
stitution. 

The press has materially contributed to multiply these meetings, 
not merely by the materials which it communicates, and by the 
opinions which it inculeates, but by the notoriety which it confers. 
From the strange turn of circumstances, men not conspicuous by sta- 
tion, by talent, by learning, or by character, affect distinction, and 
fill the pablic eye. Whilst others in whom it would have been strange 
to have suspected any co-operation, or any affinity of views, seem con- 
tent, and even anxious, to follow in their train. Is it not possible 
to agree with such men, in feeling sincere regret for particular occur- 
rences, and also perhaps in feeling the fitness of full and fair enquiry ; 
and yet to abstain from the exasperation of popular fury, and spread- 
ing of popular commotion ? This scarcely seems the season for ex 
timents upon the passions, and upon the power of the people. If 
there be any real ground for apprehending a systematic encroach- 
ment upon popular rights, or liberties, by despotic power, it is to be 


| Tegretted, that a matter so weighty and so anxious, is not committed 


tothe natural leaders of the people, rather than to incendiary dema- 
gogues. But to infer from the interference of the civil power ‘in a 
Particular instance, of which the true origin and history may not be 
publicly known, that 4 similar interference will take place in all other 
instances, and that the constitutional right of petitioning is intended 
to be resisted, or abridged, is, in truth, but to create clamour and to 
pretend alarm. 

But is there no ground of alarm in the other signs of the times ? 
Is there none in the unprecedented industry which is now employed 
lo excite contempt and hatred of all our institutions, both civil and 
religious? Does not infidelity insult us ? Does not a spirit of re- 
bellion and anarchy seem to be trying the forbearance of the laws, and 
feeling to what lengths it may dare? Of these evils is the appre- 
hension fanciful ? Against these, surely activity may well be en- 
§ged, and example justly directed. 
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The crisis demands both prudence and constancy. Attempts to 
prohibit any lawful assemblies of the people, seem injudicious ; for 
they will for the most part, be unavailing, and, when unavailing, 
will only aggravate what was meant to be hindered. But where the 
object of meetings can be ascertained to be unlawful, it is the duty of 
the civil authorities to crush the danger, and our allegiance, and all 
our dearest interests require that we should support them. Preven- 
tion, where it is possible, is more safe and more merciful, and there. 
fore more wise. When this cannot be effected, the mischief must be 
suppressed by firmness, tempered with as much mildness as the ex. 
igency will permit. Of considerable tumults, the beginnings are often 
small, the end always uncertain. Whilst the political horizon black- 
ens, and perils thicken round us, whilst needy and unprincipled ad- 
venturers are scheming, and the rabble are hoping to profit by con- 
fusion and by plunder; and whilst good men are with anxious 
and fearful expectation eyeing the gathering storm, we surely 
should not trifle with our situation, or busy ourselves with minor 
discussions, but look at the first and most threatening danger with 
steadiness and resolution. We should neither overrate it nor despise 
it. Alarm enervates; overweaning confidence increases the risk. 
Delay will expose us. Divisions will enfeeble us. Every great and 
noble virtue should be exerted for oursafety. It should be our sleep- 
less care, and our fixed determination, to maintain our constitution both 
in church and state, warding it by our vigilance from secret stratagem, 
and by our courage from open assault. 


* 
Salita aontunanaael 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
On the ‘* Curse,” by Adam. 


Sir, 


There is a disposition in many persons to favour the most gloomy 
side of a religious question ; especially where the premises contain 
matter of deep and uncertain import. Thus it is, that a partiality is 
ofien given to those views of Christianity which are most calculated 
to produce pain, under the idea of impression ; to agitate and alarm, 
rather than to tranquillize, even virtuous minds ; under the notion of 
promoting God's glory, and of discouraging pride and presumption in 
the hearts of men, ‘The tendency of the Calvigistic system is entirely 
of this kind. 

The instance which I more.particularly here refer to, is that of 
considering all mankind as being originally from 4dam, and naturally 
even now, under a ‘‘ curse.” In pursuance of which, conceptions 
are formed, and representations given, of the state of man by the 
fall, which imply a severity in God, ‘‘ for whose pleasure all things 
were and are created,” very much exceeding the-authority of those pas- 
sages in the scriptures which refer to that event ; and such as cannot 
be contemplated without producing gloom and anxiety in our medita 
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tions on it. Tn opposition to such sentiments, and indeed to any dike 
sensations, where true religion isconcerned, no apology can be want- 
ed for any effort to exhibit ¢hat under a more engaging aspect ; pro- 
vided truth be not lost sight of : because certain it is, that genuine re- 
ligion has nothing in it that is formidable, repulsive, awful, terrible, and 
alarming, but as we ourselves make it to be soto us. Every attempt 
therefore to avert from Christianity any such appearance as may be 
untruly and injudiciously at any time thrown over it, is an attempt to 
do Gop service ; and torepresent Him and his proceedings in the 
only light, which truth, and reason, and scripture well explained, 
can justify. 

What then is the sentiment and the language frequently avowed, 
but still more often ¢acitly existing, in the minds of many persons, very 
piously disposed, upon the subject now before us ?>—That we are all 
under a *‘ curse:”” the whole human species sentenced in their souls, 
on account of Adam: nay, even that the earth itself, the inanimate 
creation, participates in the effects, as the proper punishment of the 
first offence !!—** Sentenced” indeed, we all must be confessed ; 
and that even the material world which we inhabit has partaken of the 
sad effect. But that any mecessary damage to our souts is thus in- 
tended, or that a state of ‘‘ punishment,” properly so called, tous, 
our present state of existence is to be esteemed, is by no meansa 
necessary supposition.—Indeed, to pretend it, would be to charge God 
very unbecomingly. My present concern, however, is with the word 
“curse,” which by some is imagined to convey all that is here sup- 
posed: but which seems to be unwarrantably applied to the state of 
Man :—the word itself, in Genesis, (c. iii.) is addressed only to the ser- 
pent, and to the earth. And even thus applied, it by no means con- 
veys any definite idea, so as toimply necessarily the extreme of male- 
diction : or if in such a sense it be applied to the serpent, that might 
be admitted, on account of Him, whose agent the serpent was; yet 
by no means does it necessarily convey so deep an indignation towards 
the material earth ; but as applied to man, it has no foundation at all in 
scripture. The heaviest sentence upon MAN was, that he should die ; that 
he should lose that immortality in which he was originally created, 
and in which he might have been preserved, had he not sinned ;—but 
a privation of life does not necessarily imply the severity of a malignant 
“curse,” even if a ‘‘ curse” had been addressed to nim ;—and 
ftom the very cautious distinction with which the holy writer speaks 
of the varied sentence between the serpent, and the earth and Adam, 
itseems to be his industrious effort to guard the reader against that 
Very interpretation, or confusion of ‘‘ curse,” which is here objected 
'o, Doubtless the fall of Adam was a tremendous damage to the 
whole human species; and well might Heaven and hell be shaken 
by it, By it immortality was forfeited: a debility was introduced 
into subsequent human nature, not of its original constitution : infir- 
mity, and a facility towards sin, were generally produced ; and we 
tow stand in a relation to our Creator, on the score of purity and 
Perfection, very different from what we were first placed in.—Yet, 
No. 257, Vol. 57, October, 1819. O 
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blessed be God, we are not éotally corrupt; we still have much of 
the ‘divine image” inherent in us; reason, and the power of doing 
somewhat, toobey God's will (aided by his grace, which is to be or- 
dinarily supported,) and, if deteriorated in our moral character some. 
what, weare not altogether debased. But all this is very far short of 
a “‘ curse,” even if ¢hat had been in general denounced against us. 

But are not illnesses, diseases, labour, and ten thousand other 
modes of suffering, naturally brought upon us, sure tokens and 
evidences of the very ‘‘ curse” by some assumed? Is not death 
properly a ‘* curse ?” Clearly not.—Neither sufferings, nor pains, 
nor any of these many miseries, nor death itself, are necessarily a 
** curse,” or evil to us. They are, by God’s goodness, now, the 
mere ¢erms of our existence. Neutral absolutely in themselves, and as 
he appoints them: or, more properly, if we will suffer them to be 
80, they are the very means and instruments of our final well-being ; 
and though truly penal tooffending Adam, are to us only penal, when we 
ourselves have merited them by our own imprudence, and have brought 
them on us as the appointed consequences of our sins, then do they 
become our proper pusxishment. But this has no concern with Adam 
—and as to peaTH, that has no other sting but what we give it. 

If there be any circumstances in the case before us, to which our 
faculties or our judgment may not be fully equal, yet to conclude so 
far, andin this manner, seems to be very safe and reasonable ; to do 
honour to God ; and to sustain our notions of his religion upon proper 
grounds and arguments :—and the serenity of our minds needs never 
fail us, even when we reflect, that we are placed in some comparative 
disadvantage by Adam's fall. We indeed have fallen with him : but 
as there isno merit in contemplating religion under any gloomy view, 
when our faults, and sins, and trespasses, do not proclaim our danger, 
which at all times ‘‘ an honest and good heart” will avert from us,— 
so is there no warrant from religion to apprehend danger in that state 
of things which God has made, not for our punishment, but for our 
trial; or nore properly, as the very means of bringing ourselves to 
Him. The earth is still ‘* very good ;” the world wh ch we inhabit, 
is still admirably adapted to our use, our necessities, and our com- 
forts; the sure tokens of God’s continuing kind providence to bless 
us, if we will but suffer bim thus to make us happy, by obedience to 
his commands, for our own sakes. 

The ‘ curse” upon the earth is immediately succeeded, in Genesis, 
by the threatening of a compezrative unproductiveness for the use of 
man. And hence probably is much of its true character to be inferred. 
‘© Thorns and thistles shall -it produce te thee, (says God,) instead of 
those salutiferous herbs, which it bas hitherto, and most spontane- 
ously, afforded thee.” In much resemblance with which, and in the 
use of very like derms, St. Paul (Heb. 6. 7.) says, that ‘* the earth 
which bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, re- 
ceiveth the d/essing of God; but that which beareth ¢horns and briers 
is rejected and is nigh unto CURSING ;"—Kalagas eyyvs.—And the 
note of Grotius on Gen. iii. 17, is to the same effect ; “ the earth 
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shall no longer, like Paradise, spontaneously bring forth herb for 
thee, but shall require labour and toil ; and even then produce often 
very inferior fruit.” Barrenness and unproductiveness of the soil is 
also spoken of in other parts of scripture under the very same 
appellation of a ‘‘ curse,” and certain it is that the word Kalaga, as 
the Commentators observe, has its degrees; suos gradus halet. 

Such seems to be the true sense of the passage, and if it be so, it 
is neither piety nor wisdom to falsify any expressions which may 
be easily defended,—nor so to judge of the Almighty, as to make him 
a severe Being, when all his works and words proclaim him a God of 
mercy and loving kindness. 

Dr. Paley justly observes, ‘* After all,—it is a happy world.” So 
little is there in it to indicate a ‘‘ curse.”—And it is nothing less than 
sin, or criminal misapprehension, to refuse God's blessings, or to 
think lightly of them; or to contemplate Him with fear, and jealousy, 
and suspicion. If it be said, through Curist we obtain God's benevo- 
lence, and varied favours, notwithstanding his denunciation against 
Adam—we only the better know Aow to address our thanks ; but the 
facts or benefits themselves—our reasonings concerning them—and 
the occasions of our gratitude, remain the same. The souts of men 
can never suffer but by themselves : nor do we come into the world 
undera ** curse ;” however included under a judicial ‘* sentence.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
D. D. 


Sept. 10th, 1819. 
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TIME. 


What is your life ?—It is even a vapour, which appeareth for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away, 


Mewes ee 


Yes—all may grace our mortal day, 
That warms the heart, and wins the eye, 
And gives each ardent sense to stray 
From rapture to satiety. 
. Wealth—glory—grandeur throned on hign— 
' And that which melts the heart of stone ; 
The magic beam of beauty’s eye— 
But time glides on—and all are gone. 
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And thoun—whom Heaven's high will denies 
To soar above thy fellow-men, 
For thee as dear a home may rise 
In village cot—or mountain glen ; 
Where, loving and beloved again, 
Thy hopes-——thy heart, may rest on one ; 
Oh ! whatis life !—time flies—and then 
Death speeds his dart—and both are gone. 


And thou too, wretch-—forbear to weep, 
Thy misery need not last for aye— 

Why feed the thought that else might sleep ? 
Why waste in hopeless grief away ? 

Deserted in thy darker day, 
If friends are fled, and thou’rt alone, 

Thy God will prove a firmer stay— 

ff {Seek him—time flies—and thou art gone. 


Oh! what are all the gauds of earth— 
Love's melting smile—young Beauty’s bloom, 
The pomp of wealth—the pride of birth,— 
Are these remembered in the tomb ? 
No—sunk in cold oblivion’s gloom, 
They lie—their very names unknown— 
The mouldering marble tells their doom— 
They lived—time fled—and they are gone. 


So thou shalt fall—but dost thou deem 
To sleep in peace beneath the sod ? 
Dash from thy soul that empty dream, 
And know thyself—and know thy God. 
Shall earth or time restrain His rod ? 
Ere death divide thee from His throne, 
Seek mercy through a Saviour’s blood— 
Eternity will ne’er be gone. 


Chain’d to the dust from whence we spring, 
Why thus from yon bright skies be driven ; 
Oh turn to your eternal King— 
Believe—repent—and be forgiven, 
Haste—seize the proffered hope of Heaven, 
While life and light are yet thy own ; 
Swift as the passing cloud of even, 
Time glides along—and thou art gone ! 





- 
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THE WHITE HAT. 


(From the Sun.) 


Iw Sixteen Hundred and Forty-one, 
The Radicals had some famous fun ; 
Till with King Charles they so merrily sped, 
They first took his Crown, and then his Head. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, 
To raise in England a glorious storm ; 
Till every man his dinner has got, 
For Twopence the Loaf and a Penny the Pot ! 


Hampden and Pim, with their Radical cheers, 

Cropt the Bishops and sliced the Peers ; 

While Oliver kick’d the Mace with an air, 

And set his own Rump in the Speaker's Chair. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


Oliver wore a broad-brimm’d Hat ; 

It was not White ; but no matter for that ; 

For so very broad its brim was grown, 

That it cover’d the Altar and capp'd the Throne. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


Oliver then grew proud and high ; 

He look’d on his comrades rather shy ; 

He spit in their faces, and cut them all, 

Till they humbly cried—God save King Noll! 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &e. ‘ 


In Eighteen Hundred and Nineteén, 
Again shall be what before has been ; 
Until we reform both Church and State, 
As in Sixteen Hundred’ and Forty-eight. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, Xc. 


Hampden and Pim were not half as good 
As Doctor Watson and. Thistlewood ; 
And Lawyer Pearson as learnedly spoke, 
As ever did Mr. Solicitor Coke. 

Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


And there’s Henry Hunt, the Cock of us all, 
Will do the Job much better than Noll ; 
Whose Beaver was' never so broad or flat, 
As our King Harry the Ninth’s White Hat. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 
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And Oliver had not Harry's way, 

In making harangues from a one-horse chay ; 

Or, when he had reach’d his private ends, 

In cutting his inconvenient friends. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


And then the Puritan Paper, Mercurius 
Politicus, ’gainst the Crown so furious :— 
For heavy prose and lumpish rhymes, 
What was it compared to our own Times ? 
Then hey for Radical Reform, 
To raise in England a glorious storm ! 
For never a Journal, Rebel, or Roundhead, 
Like Mercury Times in malice abounded, 


We'll have no Pension, Place, nor Court, 
No King nor Regent to support, 
No Priests to feed, no Taxes to pay ; 
And we'll go to the Devil our own way. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, 
To raise in England a glorious storm ; 
Till every man his dinner has got, 
For Twopence the Loaf and a Penny the Pot! 


A Parliament shall be held once a year, 
Without the presence of Bishop or Peer ; 
And every man be his own Law-maker, 
In right of his single vote and acre. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


Reform like this we Radicals chuse, 

Who having something to gain and nothing to lose ; 

Unlike Sir Frank and the Whiggish Train, 

Who have something to lose and nothing to gain. 
Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 


Now march, my boys, in your Radical rags ; 
Handle your sticks, and flourish your flags ; 
Till we lay the Throne and the Altar flat, 
With a whisk of Harry the Ninth’s White Hat ! 
And hey for Radical: Reform, 
To raise in England a glorious storm ; 
And level each purse-proud Aristocrat, 
With a whisk of Harry the Ninth’s White Hat ! 
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The following Character of a Radical Reformer has been handed 
to us. 


A Radical’s Character’s easy to draw :— 

He hates to obey—but would govern the {aw ; 
In manners unsocial—in temper unkind ; 

A Rebel in conduct—a Tyrant in mind ; 
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Malignant, implacable, enviously sour, ; 
He hates every man who has riches or power ; 

So empoisoned himself, he would gladly destroy 

The comforts and blessings which others enjoy. 
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A Letter to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
subject of certain Doctrines of the Church of England termed Evan- 
elical ; occasioned by the observations contained in two letters ad- 
dressed by the Rev. E. J. Burrow, Minister of Hampstead Chapel, to 
the Rev. Wm. Marsh, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Colchester: including a 
brief inquiry into the objects and constitution of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. By a Lay Member of the Established Church. 


Mr. Frederick Nash, having been employed at intervals during the 
last three years in Paris, making drawings of its principal buildings 
and the surrounding scenery, it is proposed to publish a series of en- 
gravings (in number from 50 to 60) under the title of Views in 
Paris and its Environs. 

The work, comprising not Jess than 5 plates in each part, with 
appropriate letter-press, will extend to ten parts in royal 4to. one to 
he published every three months. The forward state of the engra- 
vings authorises the proprietors to say, that the first will be ready in 
the early part of the year 1820. 

From the nature and extent of the arrangements entered into with 
the artists, whose names are a guarantee for the decided excellence of 
the work; and of their determination to do justice to the truth and 
beauty of the drawings ; the public may confidently anticipate a Chef 
d'eeuvre of the art of engraving. 


Ina few days will be published, An authentic Narrative of the 
Events of the late Westminster Election, with the Speeches of the 
Candidates, Sir Francis Burdett, and the report of the Westminster 
Reformers. 

Early in December will be-published, superbly printed in atlas, 4to. 
Pope’s Essay on Man, illustrated with designs by Morris, which are 
engraved in the first style of the art, and in the line manner, by Chas. 
Heath, Rhodes, Scott, and Warren, and a full length portrait of the 
author, engraved by Robinson from the orignal, by Pope's highly es- 
teemed friend, Jervis ; now inthe possession of Geo. Watson. Tay- 
lor, Esq. M.P. The illustrations of this edition, which is necessarily 
limited to 200, are all on India paper, and are the only proofs taken 
off previous to the insertion of the writing ; the subsequent impres- 
sions of the plates being intended as embellishments to a Foreign 
translation of the work. 


Ina few days will be published, A new Dictionary of Classical 
Quotations on an improved plan, accompanied by corresponding para- 
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phrases, as translations from the works of celebrated British Poets, by 
F. W. Blagdon, author of the French Interpreter, &c. 


Mr. James, the author of two works, one on the ‘* Naval,” the 
other on the “‘ Military Occurrences of the late American war,’’ is 
preparing for the’ press ‘‘ The Naval History of Great Britain, from 
the commencement of hostilities in May, 1803, to the present 
time.” 


On the 23d of November will be published, Time’s Telescope, or 
a complete Guide to the Almanack for 1820, including a_ variety of 
novel and interesting matter relative to Natural History, Astronomy, 
Biography, Antiquities, &c. and an Introduction on Entomology, embel- 
lished with an emblematical frontispiece elegantly engraved. 


The Reverend Dr. Neilson (author of the Greek Exercises) has in 
the press an improved edition of Moore’s Greek Grammar. He has 
condensed the original work by omitting many superfluous examples ; 
by printing the parts which are not necessary to be committed to me- 
mory in a smaller character, and by rendering the table of verbs more 
compact. Hehasgiven a short view of the irregularly formed verbs, 
indeclinable parts of speech, peculiar rules of syntax, prosody, accents, 
and dialects in Latin, and very copious notes throughout the work in 
English. The whole will form a volume not larger than the common 
editions of Moore, which contain the additions that have been made 
to it by other editors. 


An edition of the collected works of Dr. John Moore, with me- 
moirs of his Life, by Dr. Robert Anderson, is printing in octavo. 


Mr. Wishart will publish, in the course of next month, a second 
edition of his Translation of Scarpa on Aneurism, with additional 
cases, anda Memoir on the Ligature of the Arteries of the Extremi- 
ties, by the author. 


A portion of the following entomological Work is ready for pube 
lication, it is well printed and with plates. : 

Horz Entomologice ; or Essays on the Annulose Animals; by 
W.S. Macleay, Esq. A.M. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. J, 
Part I. containing general observations on the Geography, Manners, 
and Natural Affinities of the Insects which compose the Genus Sca- 
rabeas of Linnzus ; to which are added a few incidental remarks on 
the genera Lucanus and Hister of the same author. 


‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


On account of the length of the article on the Right of Petitioning’ 
of necessity inserted this month, many favours are deferred, in paf- 
ticular, Reviewers Reviewed by Albion. The Annals of Ireland are 
also deferred for the above cause. 








THE. 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


UnpEr the extraordinary appearance of affairs, it would almost 
appear more necessary to contend for religion itself, than 
5 attempt the investigation of any peculiar tenet entertained by 
those who hold the general principles of the Christian faith. 
But as the particular intent of this part of our work is to ex- 
amine and report the conduct of the Romanists, we shall pro- 
ceed to make some remarks which may, perhaps, not be 
unworthy of notice. The marked character of the turbulent 
meetings which have so dreadfully disturbed the peace of the 
kingdom, is an avowed contempt for religion. The leaders of 
other mobs have hitherto held forth some pretext, at least 
plausible ; in general, some political object which might be 
worth the acquiring. Or, if religion was at all concerned, a 
single point or party was supported or opposed. ‘Thus the 
bill for the naturalization of the Jews was repealed in deference 
tothe clamours of the mob, and a zeal for the Protestant 
teligion afforded a pretence for plunder to the radicals of 1780. 
But the pestilential leaders of the present day have openly 
avowed their hatred of all religion in the most explicit terms ; 
they have used every exertion to destroy its sanctions, and to 
banish from the mind of their followers all fears of a future 
state. This peculiar feature is too notorious to require proof. 
Or, if proof were wanting, the late trial of Carlile, in which 
he was personally supported and assisted by those leaders, 
affords that proof. Now, at a late Smithfield Meeting, some 
resolutions were passed favorable to the Popish claims. One 
might have supposed that any such resolutions, coming from 
such a source, would have been utterly disregarded by eve 
christian, that no man could be so blind as not to see throug 
he paltry design, nor so wicked as not to reject it. However, 
he Popish Journal, which is known to be patronized by Milner 
td Gandolphy, and which frequently contains communica- 
No, 257, Fol. 57, October, 1819. : 
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tions from them, hails these resolutions with great satisfaction, 
and denominates them the display of public expression by the 
People of England. The language used is so very extraordi- 
nary, that we copy the whole. : 

** But the most extraordinary subject of information we 
have to state is the great and growing liberality of the people 
of this country in favor of their Catholic brethren, evinced in 
their publicly-avowed declarations. On the 21st instant, a 
meeting of the non-represented inhabitants of this metropolis 
was held in Smithfield, and the number assembléd has been 
estimated at 60,000 persons. Among other resolutions sub- 
mitted to this immense multitude were the following : 

“¢ That it is the right of every individual to retain and express 
his religious opinions, without being answerable to any human 
tribunal ; and that it is wicked, intolerant, and unjust, to im- 
pose civil disabilities on account of any difference in religious 
profession. 

“<¢ That this Meeting has witnessed with the deepest sym- 
pathy and regret the sufferings of our fellow-countrymen of | 
reland, professing the Catholic faith, who, by the unjust, 
arbitrary, and cruel laws of a self-elected legislature, have been 
long subjected to the severest miseries which one body of men 

can inflict upon another. 

‘¢¢ That the applications for Catholic emancipation, often 
repeated, and always barbarously refused, prove beyond all 
doubt, that the only means by which the Catholics can hope 
for the removal of their disabilities, is by uniting with the 
people of England and Scotland, and demanding radical te- 
form, which, by restoring to all men equal rights, will secure 
“a our Catholic countrymen the free enjoyment of all they 
ask. 

‘¢¢ That an address, expressing these our sentiments, be 
prepared by the committee, signed by the chairman and secrt- 
tary, and transmitted tothe leading members of the Catholic 
body in Ireland, for the purpose of general circulation.” __ 

“On the question being put by Mr. Hunt, the chairman, ! 
was resolved that the whole of the resolutions should be put 
together, and agreed to at one time, if the meeting saw fit. 
This was accordingly done, when 

‘¢ William Connor, a young man from the crowd, mounted the 
waggon which was used as hustings, and hoped the resolutions, 
excepting those put relative to the Catholic body, would be 
agreed to, and that the one in which that body was mentioned, 
would be put separately. (Hisses.) 

‘No person seconding this motion, it fell to the ground, and 
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the whole were unanimously agreed to, with the exception of a 
few hands. 

‘Mr. Hunt thought that the year 1819 was too liberal to 
have allowed any Jonger the reign of intolerance against Ca- 
tholic emancipation. He hoped they would now convince 
those who had so long tyrannized over them, that now the 
reign of bigotry and gloomy ideas had ceased, and that Catho- 
lics and Protestants were no longer to have their heads knocked 
against each other. This meeting, he was confident, would 
shew that they embraced in the arms of mutual affection their 
brethren of all denominations, remembering, that to his God 
alone was the worshipper responsible for the manner in which 
his homage was presented. ‘To him it was a source of pecu- 
liar gratification to reflect, that he was the first man, as chair- 
man, in Smithfield, where ‘so many burnings had taken place, 
in the times of error and delusion, to have the honour of pro- 
posing an address to their Roman Catholic brethren. 

“* Without going into the motives of this meeting, we can- 
not but congratulate our Catholic brethren on the prospect 
which is now before them, of seeing those groundless preju- 
dices removed which have so long rendered them objects of 
suspicion among Protestants, and we hope the spirit of libera- 
lity manifested at the above meeting, will be met with a corres- 
ponding feeling by all the Catholics of the two islands. With 
respect to the effects likely to result from this display of pub- 
lic expression by the people of England, in favor of freedom 
of conscience, we here annex the opinion of the Whig organ, 
The Morning Chronicle, copied from that paper of the 28th 
instant.” ' 

We shall not cram our pages with the wisdom of the Whig 
organ, who probably pretends to no more religion than Carlile 
himself, and who, perhaps, may consider the taking away all 
religious differences very desirable, according to the words of 
Tacitus, ubi desertum ibi pax : but that any journal, published 
under the sanction of a bishop anda jesuit, should have been 
guilty of such criminal folly, is truly wonderful. Can any 
man pretend ignorance of the intent proposed by the address 
to be signed by the chairman and secretary, and transmitted 
to the leading members of the Catholic board in Jrelund ? 
But farther we know, and undoubtedly it is equally well known 
tothose leaders of Popery in England, known to be democratic 
and restless, that overtures have been made to the Papists in 
Ireland to rise generally at this juncture, for the purpose 
of embarrassing government, and forcing concession by 


means of terror. At Liverpool it was observed, that young 
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priests were continually going and returning to and from Ire- 
land, and that some plans were evidently in agitation, Nay, 
in our sister island, respectable Roman Catholics openly ayow, 
that such overtures have been made and rejected. Some 
allege the reason of their rejection to be the desertion of the 
Protestants in the late rebellion of 98. For when the Pres- 
byterians of the north of Ireland perceived that the object of 
their Popish allies was not a republic, but the establishment of 
Popery, they left their friends, and returned home. But we 
fear that this rejection is partial only, By those whom the 
radical rebels of England would mark out by the name of 
property men, these treasonable designs have, we doubt not, 
been rejected. ‘That they are entertained by others we think 
the renewed plundering of arms too strongly evinces. The fol- 
lowing intelligence is taken from an Irish paper. 

Ciena October 6, 

Last Sunday morning, between eight and nine o’clock, two 
young men, armed, broke the lodge-door of Caer Bleach, about 
a mile from that town, in the Barony of Iffa and Offa West: 
they then proceeded to ransack the house for arms, and, by 
breaking a large chest, succeeded in getting a case of horse 
pistols there. In another part of the house they got a blunder- 
buss, all in excellent order. The people of the house having 
gone to Caher to attend Divine Worship, and the house being 
under no other protection than that of a young servant gitl, 
the villains effected their escape for the present. 

About the same hour, the house of Denis Hefferman, of 
Drangan, seven miles distant from the Bleach-green, near 
Kilmovler, was entered by two men, who were admitted the 
less suspectingly, as one of the fellows, on coming to the 
door, asked to be employed in digging potatoes, immediately 
after which they withdrew, but instantly returned, one armed 
with a sword, and the other with a pistol. As in the preceding 
case, all the family had gone to Mass except a servant mail, 
whom they asked for the fire-arms; on her answering that 
there were none, they insisted that there were,. when they 
proceeded immediately to search the house. ‘They broke opet 
a trunk, in which they found a shot-bag and a pocket-book, cot 
taining some Bank notes. They gave the pocket-book to the maid, 
saying, * be sure to deliver this to your master, as you must be a- 
countable for the notes, whteh we don’t want ; for we want nothing 
but arms.” In another place they founda gun. They then, !! 
their further search for arms, broke a desk, in which they founé 
some silver; they called to thegirl, shewing it to her untouched, 
and bidding her to “ take care of it for her master, er mark tit 
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consequences.” They then decamped; taking with them the shot- 









































e- 
RY, bag and gun. An orchardmah who saw them, followed them 
Ww, until he got assistance to join in the pursuit, and after a run of 
me from three to four miles, in which he and his party had to cross 
the the river Suir, they succeeded in securing one of the villains, 
es- who had in his possession the gun and shot-bag. Mr. Richard 
t of Butler, of Ballyslatteen, brother to Mr. Butler, of Bally- 
t of carrion, was very active in the pursuit. The country-people 
we brought the prisoner, with the gun, &c. before Stephen 
the O‘Meagher, Esq. of Kilmoyle, who sent him to Caher Bride- 
e of well, and from thence he has been sent to Cashel. He turns 
not, out to be one Edward Lonergan, nephew to the celebrated 
rink Michael Stack, who was executed a very few years since on 
fol- Camas-bridge, for the murder of Meany, the Archbishop of 
Cashel’s steward, and is not more than eighteen years of age. 
6. On hearing of these occurrences, Captain Wilcocks repaired 
two to Caher, and, assisted by William Quinn and Edmund O‘Mea- 
bout gher, Esqrs. commenced an examination, which is now going 
est: on, and from which, considering the local knowledge and great 
) by experience of these gentlemen, we may hope the best results 
orse will follow. Perhaps a stronger instance than the present could 
ider- not be added, to prove the fortunate good disposition which has 
AVINg taken place among the lower orders, than this—of the imme- 
eing diate hue-and-cry raised by the country people themselves, 
girl, and their unéeasing chase of the fellows, until they secured 


the chief malefactor, and then gave him up to the hands of 
p, of justice, The other got into a kind of thicket, or copse land, 
neat which favoured his escape. 
d the 
o the 
jiately 
armed Limerick, October 6G. 


ding Last night, a number of fellows, on horseback, visited the 
maid; I neighbourhood of Clarina, within four miles of this city, and 
g that HE attacked several houses. At Mr. Drew’s, near Clarina Orchard, 
| they BP they peremptorily demanded arms, and, upon being refused, 
2 opel HS fired several shots therein, but were spiritedly repulsed and 
, col HS beaten off by Drew and his sons; and, it is supposed, some 
wail, BP of them must have paid dearly for their temerity. A number 
be % HS of slugs and bullets were found in the house this morning, and 
ot is a quantity of blood was traced along the road: the space out- 
1eN, r side the house, where the party stood, exhibited the appear- 
fou’ BE ance of the floor of a slauglter-house. 

ache) A desperate gang of ruffians have, since Saturday, been 
ark f apprehended in this city—their names are, Michael and 
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Richard- Ford (brothers,) John Gibbon and Patrick Hynes— 
the two former were secured by Doctor Raleigh and Mr. James 

Sargent, and in whose possession were got three-loaded pistols, 
two of them stolen a few nights ago, from Mr. Eagan, gun- 
maker, on Merchant’s quay. One of the Fords attempted to 
fire at the Doctor. Gibbons and Hynes were taken by Mr, 
Murphy, High Constable, after a tedious pursuit. A quan- 
tity of pawnbroker’s duplicates was found in their custody. 
They have all undergone several examinations before the Right 
Worshipful Joseph Gabbett, Esq. Mayor, by whom they have 
been fully committed to gaol, for burglary and robbery in the 
house of a farmer, named Hogan, near Adare, who has iden- 
tified them. 


Indeed, the alarm has been taken among the Romanists in 
England themselves, and the New Times has published some 
letters on the subject, recommending a steady adherence to 
loyalty, and a rejection of these advances from infidels to the 
Papists of Great Britain. These were signed-P. The writer 
also severely reprobates the conductor of the Popish Journal 
for the favourable notice he has taken of the resolutions sanc- 
tioned by such a mob as that assembled in Smithfield. In the 
Journal for August is a very angry reply to these animadver- 
sions, abusing, in coarse and vulgar language, P. and the Edi- 
tor of the New Times. However, these reproofs appear to have 
been so just and severe, that in his last Journal the furious fel- 
low returns again to the subject, in a long Letter addressed tothe 
Hon. H. C d on Catholic Emancipation and Reform, in 
reply to the letters which lately appeared in the New Times, 
under the signature of P. In these he substitutes railing for 
argument, and plentifully abuses those Romanists who are not 
so hot-headed as himself and his patrons. We are not about 
to interfere in the dispute, and refer toit only to shew that 
this line of conduct is approved of by those patrons 3 for. the 
Editor is so thoroughly a Papist, that an order of suppression 
from his ecclesiastical superiors would, we are sure, have been. 
dutifully obeyed. 

In connection with this fact must be noticed another. The 
first Roman Catholic peer in England, the Duke of Norfolk, 
has made his debut into public life. He and all the great Ro- 
man Catholics of Yorkshire joined in a requisition for calling 
the country together, for the express purpose of censuring the 
magistrates of Manchester, whilst its evident, and, we feat, 
intended effect was to encourage meetings of the radical re- 
formers. Thus, indeed, did these very men consider it. So 
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ihat collecting together a body of about 5000 at Leeds, . they 
marched into York, to attend the meeting, with flags flying, and 
clubs in their hands. The design of the Popish party cannot 
be mistaken, and will not be forgotten. Yet who did not hear 
with regret that Earl Fitzwilliam had degraded himself by 
speechifying and discussing political measures with Wooller, 
Baines, Michell, and others of the same description ? 

Nothing can be so unjust, so perfectly indefensible, as the 
recent conduct of Opposition on this occasion. Not only are 
the transactions of Manchester actually in a proper -state of 
inquiry, according to the established forms of justice, but 
Parliament. itself has been summoned to meet at a period 
earlier than usual, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the state of affairs. Can any thing more be required? Why, 
then, was this assemblage called together at so dangerous a 
moment? ‘The reason is too plain. No motives of true pa- 
triotism, but the hope of turning out ministers, and succeeding 
to their places. How creditable to great landed proprietors, 
and Yorkshire freeholders! How honorable to an _hoary- 
headed peer, and to the noble heirs of the peerage! Nothing 
is so disgusting as the selfishness of many among the Opposi- 
tion. They are so embittered by being kept out so long, and 
by the recollection of having exposed themselves so com- 
pletely when in, that they seem ready to go any length to pro- 
cure themselves an opportunity of trying again. We are 
happy to know that the county generally shewed their dissatis- 
faction at this meeting by staying away. We are credibly in- 
formed that scarcely four hundred freeholders were present. 
Earl Fitzwilliam had Wooller and the radicals almost to him- 
self, whilst no effort could obtain a patient hearing for one of 
the county members, who recommended more justifiable mea- 
sures. It is not our design to follow the example of these 
worthies, and, without any evidence before us to be relied upon, 
nothing but the contradictory accounts of the newspapers, to 
prejudge the case of persons as respectable, as high minded, 
as independent, and as truly patriotic, as the best of the motley 
assembly at York. But we must report, by way of contrast, 
the different result of a county meeting at Chester, held at.the 
same time. The Cheshire nobility and gentry met to raise an 
armed force for the better support of.the civil power. The 
proposal was agreed to unanimously, and 4000I. instantly sub- 
scribed to put it into execution. Now these gentlemen are 
nearly on the spot, they personally know the. state of affairs, 
and their measures form'an admirable comment upon the reso- 
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lutions of the factious Papists, and impatient antiministerialists 
of Yorkshire. 

Lately, however, many favourable symptoms have appeared, 
The election of Alderman Bridges by so decisive a majority, 
satisfactorily proves that the number of the disaffected in Lon- 
don is very small. It is supposed that there are 12,000 per- 
sons entitled to vote at elections in the city. The utmost 
industry could procure only 2000 to vote for Thorpe and 
Wood. Then again, the upright conduct of the Juries who 
sat on Carlile’s trials. We hope those who acquitted Hone 
are by this time conscious of the error they committed, and of 
the cowardice they displayed, in thus giving way to the cla- 
mours of the mob. Carlile, indeed, gave himself no chance, 
and irritated against him even his quondam friends, who call 
themselves rational christians. He bluntly declared that they 
were, in fact, no christians at all. We sincerely wish that 
they would meditate on this point with more care. All parties 
join in assuring them that they have no title to the denomina- 
tion of christians, that it isa misnomer. So general a consent 
cannot be without some foundation, and it is probably but too 
well founded. 

Among other circumstances, too, for congratulation, is the 
promotion of Dr. Magee, the author of that excellent work 
on the Atonement, in which he has so completely exposed 
the errors of Socinus and Priestley, to the bishopric of Ra- 

hoe, which is of considerable value. ‘This is one more 
Instance, among a few, of learning and piety being rewarded, 
although unaided by political influence. If examples of this 
nature were a little more frequént, if the active and the industri- 
ous among the clergy received more frequently suitable promo- 
tion, their number would be greatly increased. Too often all 
preferment is carricd off by those whose names are unknown 
until they appear in the gazette. 

Our limits are much contracted this month by the length of 
the Essay on the Right of Petitioning, otherwise it was our 
intention to have made some remarks on the parallel which 
‘Carlile attempted to draw between the religions of Christ and 
of Mahomet. This contrast, we apprehend, will afford some 
collateral proof of the truth and divinity of our Scriptures. 
We also intended to notice a letter in the Orthodox (Popish) 
Journal from Garonius, a favorite correspondent of the Edi- 
tor’s, recommending to his ‘party an emigration to faithful 
Spain. But we shall not forget him hereafter. 
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MR. O'CONNELL, MR. HAY, AND THE EVENING 
| POST, &c. 


The difference of opinion amongst these gentlemen argues 
as bad memory on the one part as it does a love of bold asser- 
tion on the other. The former taking upon himself the entire 
claim to the * Witchery Resolutions’ of 1812, as they have 
been since called, and the latter asserting that they were the 
production of the Opposition of that day, brought over by a 
friend of the late Mr. Ponsonby, who we all know was the 
leading member of that Opposition. Mr. O‘Connell having 
called on The Evening Post for its authority, is answered by its 
Editor, that Mr. Edward Hay, the Secretary for all the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, was the person who informed the Dublin 
Evening Post on the matter in question. Now upon this Mr. 
Hay denies the fact, alleging that he was in England at the 
time alluded to by the Editor ; why, to be sure, although a 
man may be in England, yet, with all deference to Mr. Hay, 
he may give information to a newspaper in Dublin, but then 
it remains to be proved; and, as the Editor of the Dublin 
Evening Post has offered, it appears, to produce the letter, we 
think he is called on to do so, and if he should succeed, Mr. 
Hay will then be placed in the situation of an eminent Barris- 
ter, one who remembered all that was in favour of his friend, 
but totally forgot whatever was against him. We have some 
recollection of the passing events of these days, and we can 
look back and find that there is much probability in what Mr. 
O’Connell says ; for we know that the young nobleman who 
proposed the “* Witchery Resolutions,” never read a line of 
them, as they were substituted without his consent, in lieu of 
the Resolutions which he had intended to have proposed ; and 
if we are not much mistaken, it was at the same meeting that 
Captain Bryan moved to have the Duke of Richmond and Mr. 
Pole withdrawn from the administration of this country ! The 
“Witchery resolutions,” then, it must appear, in place of 
being fathered on the Opposition, are, bona fide, the offspring 
of the Catholics of Ireland, as vouched by Mr. O’Connell, and 
which cannot be disproved by all the casuistry of the Dublin 
Evening Post, and as such they should be considered in full 
corroboration with the fact of the invitation to the Cortes, and 
an address to an high personage, which passed about the same 
time, and cannot but be intended as personal and equally of- 
fensive tothe Prince Regent! The claims of those Catho- 
lics, then, on the Royal Prince, are at length exposed, and we 
ask every true Protestant, whether such men should not be 
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treated as they deserve, displaying, as they do in ‘every line, 
an: eternal -hatred ‘to his Protestant Government, and to all 
those who support it, not omitting the Great Captain of the 
age, who subdued the tyrant of Europe, and gave peace to thie 
world. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. EARL GREY. 





My Lorp, 

rely on your Lordship’s excellent sense, and well-known 
candour, for my apology in addressing you on the bill lately 
brought in by your Lordship, but without success, for abrogat- 
ing the Declaration against ‘Transubstantiation (required by the 
25thof Charles LI., in order to eligibility for any offices of trust) 
and also for abrogating the Declaration against “Transubstantia- 
tion and the Invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary and 
the Saints, and against the Sacrifice of the Mass (required by 
the 30th Charles II. previously to any member sitting or voting 
in either House of Parliament.) Your Lordship’s intentions, 
on this occasion, can only be honourable to yourself ; but I 
venture to assert, that had this bill passed into a law, the Ro- 
man Catholics would: have gained, by a side wind, all that 
their best friends, in or out of Parliament, could have ‘hoped to 
accomplish by the full success of the motions lately negatived 
in both houses. I do not mean, at present, to show that 
Transubstantiation is both contrary to Scripture and reason ; 
nor do I intend to prove that the worship of saints is idolatrous 
and anti-christian, partly because your Lordship, as a Protes- 
tant Peer, does not require to be convinced of these truths, 
and partly because, in a series of letters on the subject, which 
have been lately published, I have considered those questions 
very fully.* My present point is merely to shew, (without 
reference to the truth or falsehood of those doctrines) that the 
securities which at present exclude those who hold them from 
places of political trust, and from seats in Parliament, ought 
not to be overturned if we would keep the throne, the legisla- 
ture, and the government Protestant. The simple reason n why 
these securities were required, and ought to be continued, is, 
that they afforded, and still afford, the only effectual test of Po- 
pery. There are few Roman Catholics who would not take the 
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* See the Letters of Ignotus, published by Wilson, of Essex street. 
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oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, but no man who continues 
a Roman Catholic can renounce the errors in question ;*and 
since, so long as he holds them, he is unfit for office in a, Pro- 
testant state, and for a seat in a Protestant Parliament, those 
errors were made by these statutes the test of his creed. Lam 
aware that your Lordship has said that it isa cruel and illiberal 
think to exclude any man from political power and influence on 
account of his creed ; and I should agree with your Lordship, 
if the whole current of British history did not set another 
way, and prove that the ‘professors of this creed are unfit to 
rule over, or legislate for, Protestants. I know, my Lord, it 
is the fashion to treat all past experience as an amusing’ fable, 
which we are only to read as a fairy tale; but your Lordship 
has not, I trust, so studied the history of your own. country, 
and of every other. Now let us look at the practical fact. 
From the reformation of. religion to the reign of Charles II. 
when these bills passed (a period of a centuryand a half) Ro- 
man Catholics did take the oaths of Supremacy and Allegi- 
ance, but did not subscribe the declarations which your Lord- 
ship now seeks to abrogate : the consequence was, they enjoyed 
ofices of trust and power, and sat in Parliament. .The sta- 
tutes of Charles were passed because it was found from bitter 
experience that such a state of things could not go on, and 
the Protestant Church and State continue to exist. Since 
those acts were passed, (a period of another century and a 
half) the nation has_enjoyed uninterrupted repose within her 
borders. The Church of England—that tolerant Church 
which, (whatever be her errors) molests and persecutes no 
man for differing with her, has kept her place: the State .has 
experienced a mild and paternal influence eminently favourable 
to the liberty of the subject ; and the country at large has pro- 
gressively attained an unexampled pitch of prosperity and 
independence. In all that period during which Roman Ca- 
tholics were permitted to join in the National Councils, and 
assist in the framing of laws, it was found that the oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy alone did. not keep any of them 
from exercising those privileges. Those oaths, therefore, never 
afforded any test of principle, nor would they now. The 
reason is obvious: they who took them belonged: to a Church 
whose rights and privileges must be paramount to any oaths of 
allegiance taken to a Protestant (or heretical) king and go- 
vernment, and the head of which Church has never to this 
hour renounced the power he has always claimed and exer- 
cised, of absolving from all oaths, however sacred, which might 
be injurious to the secular system over which he presides. 
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The whole reign of Queen Mary may be left to speak for 
itself ; that of Queen Elizabeth was one succession of plots 
against her life and ernment. ‘ Priests,” says Rapin, 
‘* preached sedition and rebellion; they maintained that the 
Pope had, by Divine right, full power to dethrone kings, and 
that Elizabeth, being excommunicated and deposed by Pope 
Pius V.’s bull, her subjects were freed from their allegiance, 
The Jesuits, Parsons and Campion, assumed all kinds of dis- 
guises, and obtained a fresh bull from the Pope, dated 14th of 
April, 1580, in aid of their objects. Her enemies were the 
most powerful, the most artful, the most subtle, and the least 
scrupulous, in Europe. They consisted of all the Romish 
Clergy, and particularly the Jesuits.” Tindall’s Rapin, vol. 
9, pages 6 and 229. Edit.1729. Sully, in speaking of the 
same incendiaries, savs, *‘ La religion leur servit de pretexte, 
te la politique en fut le veritable objet.” Vol. iv. p. 357, 
it. 1768. Lord Bacon says, “They came sober and well 
advised to their treasons and conspiracies, and commonly they 
looked not so low as the Counsellors, but have bent their 
murderous attempts immediately against her Majesty’s sacred 
person, as may appear by the conspiracy of Somerville, Parry, 
Savage, and others : nay, they have defended it in their theses 
to be a lawful act.”---Observations on Libel. Camden’s An- 
nals are an enumeration of the plots of the Roman Catholics 
through this long reign. The Queen declared repeatedly in 
her most public and solemn acts, that the Jesuits and Romish 
ee were not merely opposed to her interests, but sought 
er life. The judges of the realm, the juries of the land, the 
nobNity, the magistrates, and various public individuals in all 
ranks of society, openly declared their conviction of the guilt 
of those who, not content with domestic treason, aided by their 
money and intrigues the equipment of the memorable Armada, 
and if any doubt can remain, let any one consult the masterly 
summary of this reign given by Burnet in his Abridgement of 
tlie History of the Reformation. Book iv. p. 381. The Queen, 
by her proclamation of 15th November, 1602, says, that ‘ the. 
Jesuits had fomented plots against her person, excited her 
subjects to revolt, provoked foreign princes to compass her to 
death, engaged in all affairs of state, and by their language and 
writings had undertaken to dispose of her crown.” In a me- 
morial preserved by De Thou, in his history, it is said, that 
“ their political ainbition had set a price upon kingdoms, and 
put up crowns to sale; that they had libelled the magistracy, 
written seditious letters, and published many volumes agaiftt 
the legitimate succession of the throne.” In later times, Mr. 
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Hume observes, “The Jesuits infused into all their votaries 
an extreme hatred against the Queen, whom they treated as an 
usurper, @ heretic, a persecutor of the orthodox, and one so- 
lemnly and publicly anathematized by the Holy Father, Sedi- 
tion, rebellion, sometimes assassination, were the expedients 
by which they intended to effect their purposes against her.” 
Hume’s Elizabeth, ch. 41, As tothe succeeding reign, Lucius 
enumerates five separate conspiracies against James I. before 
he had reigned a year ; and the king, in his own proclamation 
of 22d February, 1604, does the same, and names those who 
fomented them. In his reign the gunpowder plot was devised 
by these agents of crime and darkness, as is fully shewn in the 
“ Actio in Proditores,” drawn up by our own Judges---the 
«State Trials” of that time; the admirable history of De 
Thou, and every other history from that time downwards, when 
Guy Fawkes was examined before the Privy Council, he said 
he was “* moved only for religion and conscience’ sake, for that 
the king was not his lawful sovereign, in respect he was a he- 
retic ;” while Sir Everard Digby, his instigator, declared that 
his ‘first motive was not ambition nor discontent, but the 
cause of religion, for which alone, seeing it lie at the stake, he 
resolved to neglect his estate, his life, his name, his memory, 
his posterity, and all worldly felicity whatever.” State Trials, 
vol. ii. p. 187. In the time of Charles I. the Jesuits united 
with the Puritans, Ranters, and Seekers, in order: to divide the 
nation, and bring in Popery ; they preached in the pulpits of 
the Independents, and formed a part of the army which over- 
awed the Parliament, and forced it to destroy the king. Con- 
clusive proof of these facts will be found in Prynne’s memorable 
speech, delivered in the House of Commons, in December 
1648. See Parliamentary History; and in a well-known 
work of ‘Foxes and Firebrands,” which appeared after the 
civil war ; as alsoin Prynne’s “ Hidden Works of Darkness,” 
his * Rome’s Masterpiece, or the Grand Conspiracy of the 
Pope and his Jesuitical Instruments to re-establish Popery in 
England.” Can any Protestant, with the history of these four 
reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. before his 
eyes, (during all which reigns Papists were eligible to high 
offices of State, and to seats in Parliament, provided they only 
took the oaths of Supremacy and allegiance) doubt what would 
be the consequence of abolishing the only proper test of Po- 
pery which is left us, and which, while it remains, will be found 
the same effectual safeguard which it has solong been. 

If such a test was found necessary in the reign of Charles II. 
when the Jesuits had no public establishment in England, and 
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when Romish priests were not instructed at the expence of a 
Protestant people (whoare already sufficiently taxed for Protestant 
objects, shall'we now abolish that test, when the powerful and 
increasing college of Jesuits near Preston frowns, in no friend] 
silence, on our Church and State, and already fills the Romish 
pulpits in the heart of England with her own chosen _ priests, 
who have swelled the numbers of Ronian Catholics in Lan- 
cashire’ and the’ adjoining counties incredibly within the last 
fifteen years ? or is it any time to relax our few remaining secu- 
rities, when the Romish College of: Maynooth is equally indefa- 
tigable (for, my Lord, though Protestants sleep, Roman Catho- 
lics do not) in sending out the emissaries of that Church over 
the whole United Kingdom? I am, however, warned to con- 
clude, and beg to subscribe myself 


Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, — 
IGNOTUS. 


A LETTER TO THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, . 
(Continued from p. 95.) 


So these tolerant, unoffending priests are, by this oath, 
obliged (unless they perjure themselves, and no absolution can 
or will be extended to them) to preach and to enforce on their 
flocks, from their earliest childhood, the horrible doctrine, 
that the blood of Protestants will wash away every sin, and 
their murderers will be certain of eternal salvation. 

I request your Royal Highness again to consider what kind 
of subjects such gentry are likely to make to a Protestant king 
and constitution. It was this deep consideration and most 
solemn conviction, that their policy was identified with, inse- 
parably connected, and emanated from their religion, and 
entirely from their religion, that induced our wise and prudent 
forefathers to impose penal restrictions on them ; and yet our 
present eminently wise and enlightened constellation’ of Ta- 
lents will have the ignorant effrontery to declare, that Popish 
Emancipation is a political, and not a religious question ; and 
farther dare to say, that the clergy have no right to petition 
against the measure, not being at all interested in the result. 
{Is it gross and shameful ignorance, or the infuriate and deter- 
mined spirit of opposition, that urge these empty, dangerous 
politicians, thus to trifle with the sacred bulwarks of their civil 
and religious liberties ? If they can doubt or disbelieve that 
the creed of the Papist is the stimulant to treason and to mul- 
der, and ever has been so, let them read ‘and deeply reflect on 
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the preamble.to the 9th of William the Third ; it. will’ suffh- 
ciently explain the fruitful source of all the previous and sub- 
sequent rebellions and disturbances, which have. drenched in 
blood these Protestant countries, for near two ‘centuries past, 
and will still continue to do so, whenever there is the most distant 
prospect of Popish success.’ The preamble alluded to con-' 
tains this memorable declaration: ** Whereas it is notoriously’ 
known, that the late Rebellions in this Kingdom have been con- 
trived, promoted, and carried on by Popish Archbishops, Bishops, 
Jesuits, and other ecclesiastical persons of the Romish Clergy, 
&c. &c.” And it is to such people and their communion we are 
going. to concede political privileges ?—to such people are we’ 
to be persuaded, (contrary to reason, religion, and experience) 
to give up our arms, in order that they may the more readily: 
and securely plunge them in our bosoms? No! [I trust in 
that Almighty Providence, which has so wonderfully protected 
the Established Religion of these countries and ourselves ; I 
confidently depend upon the wisdom and firmness of the pre- 
sent administration, that, as it has been the primary and great 
cause of the Emancipation of Europe from the diabolical ty- 
ranny that had so long oppressed it, (by overturning and keep- 
ing in subjection the great oppressor) I trust that the same 
merciful providence will still continue to direct and enable it 
to triumph ad eturnum over a turbulent, disappointed party, 
who advocate, and would establish (did they succeed) a tyranny 
in this country, ten thousand times more horrible than any 
that Napoleon could have inflicted. 

I offer up my fervent prayers to the Almighty Father of 
Heaven, that my eyes may be closed in eternal rest, before that 
inauspicious day for these countries shall arrive, when, in con- 
sequence of the mad, impious, and infamous policy of a de-’ 
generate and despicable opposition, our great and adored 
countryman, the illustrious Wellington, will be ordered, at the 
head of a British army, to desolate the country which claims 
the honor of giving birth to the most exalted conqueror of 
ancient or modern times, in order to preserve the religion and 
the lives of that remnant of innocent Protestants who may 
survive the first breaking out of another rebellion. 

_ The Roman Catholics say, ‘“ we will admit of no restric- 
tions; you must emancipate us unconditionally; it is an. 
insult to our loyalty to require any test from us ; it is a reflec- 
tion upon our well-known tolerance and Christian charity to 
our Protestant brethren, to ask for any securities for your reli- 
gion.” Yet mark in the very teeth of these Protestant decla- 
rations in their favour, within these seven years past, their 
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t medical orator and political organ ulgates, from their 

ish Parliament, at a period when Emancipation was earn- 
estly expected by them, these sentiments, so encouraging to 
the Opposition, speaking of the established religion, he had 
the super-eminent folly to assert, that “ already the marks of 
ing ruin are upon it, and that the efforts of Statesmen 


and Parliaments to make tt t and inviolate will be vain 
and in of Omnipotence; that the Roman Catholic co- 


lumns are assembling, challenge, and claim an ascendancy.” He 
then ventures on a prophecy, and asserts, “that the Esta- 
blished Church shall fall, and nothing but the mischiefs which it 
has created shall survive.” Our precious opposition must be 
greatly enlightened and encouraged by these declarations : 
yet this poor fellow was near being roasted alive for his intem- 
perate candour ; his Catholic patients even doubted his sanity 
thus to expose their most cherished and favourite opinions ; 
his practice, consequently, deserted him entirely, and, except 
to prescribe an occasional dose for his old friend Doctor Troy, 
his profession became a sinecure, and he was obliged to become 
a missionary ; he is now on his travels, and I earnestly hope 
he will never come back here again; for although I cannot for- 
bear laughing at his folly and his speeches, yet I must confess 
that, were his promises correct, as to Emancipation, some of 
the consequences would immediately follow, to the great satis- 
faction and consolation (I make no doubt) of those shameful 
defamers of our enlightened, mild, and pious hierarchy, who 
have wit enough to know, though they ami not the decency 
to conceal it, that the most certain method they could adopt to 
shake any establishment, would be by heaping calumny on the 
enlightened heads of it. They first commenced their attack 
upon the state by the most vilifying abuse of their king’s ad- 
ministration ; but being confuted, exposed, laughed at, and 
triumphed over, this wretched, contemptible, disaffected frag- 
ment of a party, once esteemed and respected as statesmen 
and patriots, has now opened its fire upon the venerable heads 
of our highly respected Bishops, with the delusive expectation 
of making our polished, pious, and enlightened pastors, with 
the religion of the Established Church, a stalking horse, under 
which they are to introduce Popery, brutality, bigotry, and su- 
rstitious ignorance. 

If the Right Honourable accuser had not (from party motives) 
been lost to every feeling of decorum and propriety, he would, 
in the first instance, have signified to the upright and reverend 
prelates the commission he was charged with, and before he 
presumed, without enquiry, to inflict an unjust and unmerited 
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wound upon their feelings, he would thus previously have 
written to them: “ My Lords, I am singled out from the tur- 
bulent and disappointed body of Oppositionists as the only fit 
and proper person, (from my daring effrontery and. admiration 
of the Popish doctrines and practices, as contrasted with the 
Protestant faith,) to make a vital attack (through your sacred 
characters,) upon the established, pure, and apostolic religion 
of my country, for the purpose of qualifying the national 
reception of Popery and idolatry ; yet, although the introduc- 
tion of the charge into the House of Commons, immediately 
previous to the Emancipation Debate, has been considered by 
my friends as essentially necessary to advance its success, yet 
for the first time in my life, I feel a sting of compunction 
pervade my breast ; it informs me that I am not entirely that 
lost, degraded, irreligious reformist that my party supposes me 
to be; the religion and constitution of my country I would 
cheerfully sacrifice to Popery and patronage, but at least I will 
pause until | give time for enquiry, and shall wait your Lord- 
ships’ explanation before I offer an undeserved insult to your 
feelings.” | : 

But this line of conduct did not meet either their object or 
their wishes, the indecent attack was made, and in this coun- 
try (at least) was understood and received as it ought to be, 
with indignant horror and contempt for its papistical cunning 
and indecent precipitancy. The real cause of the unjust and 
ungenerous attack upon that much respected prelate, the Lord 
Bishop of Clogher—I happen to be perfectly well acquainted 
with, and speak the general opinion on the subject in that. 
part of the country ; but being well convinced that the chris- 
tian humility and pious forbearance of that most estimable of 
men, may deter him from giving publicity to facts, even to, 
repel an unmerited attack, or to defeat ingratitude, I shall 
shortly state the circumstance : Some years back, on the de- 
mise of an old Incumbent, the Living alluded to in the Right 
Honourable accuser’s charge, became vacant, and was pre- 
sented (without solicitation) by the excellent bishop to the 
homination of the noble and learned Lord, the proprietor of 
the town, equally celebrated for his writings and his hospitality. 
His Lordship’s friend having died about twelve months back, 
the Bishop of Clogher conceived he might then nominate a. 
host deserving clergyman, a friend of his own, to the Parish ; 
but the noble Lord immediately resented this interference with 
a Living, which he persuaded himself to believe, ought to be 
Considered as much his unquestioned right by all future 
bishops, as his forced journey through France was to be the 
No. 257, Vol. 57, October, 1819, Q 
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admiration of futureages. His being heard to express any 
resenitinent against the bishop, was sufficient for some of these 
trifling characters, these hangers on a great man, to work upon, 
A memorial was prepared, and speedily signed by his Lord. 
ship’s tenantry, ([ am perfectly certain without his consent) 
almost the entire of whom I know to be either Roman Catholics 
or Disseuters, and the Rector having declined to reside twelve 
months in a parish (for nothing short of this period would sa- 
tisfy the noble and religious Lord) in which there was, as yet, 
neither Glebe House nor accommodation sufficiently large for 
his family ; and although, by the Bishop’s express desire, he 
was willing to leave his family, and the clerical duties of ano- 
ther parish, where he is a constant resident, to attempt. the 

improvement of the noble and religious Lord’s morals, by a 

residence of six months in an uncomfortable village lodging, 

(a most respectable curate being constantly on duty),) yet this 

strict episcopal arrangement did not suit his Lordship’s object 

and wishes ; feeling that he had great occasion for religious 

conversation and comfort, he replied that the clerical exhorta- 

tion of one clergyman might answer for most people, yet that 

the precepts and advice of one would not half satisfy him, and 

that he must have the united, constant, and undivided assist- 

ance of two: tocarry this point, and, I hope, not meaning to 

hurt the feelings of a kind and mild prelate, he was not very 

wrong in discovering and employing the Right Honourable 

accuser. 

I am fully of opinion there is not a man in this country sil- 
cerely attached to the monarchy, and the Established religion 
in Ireland, but will read with great and heartfelt satisfaction, 
the result of that night’s debate, in which the arithmetical 
drill-master and his party sustained the most signal defeat, 
and more decidedly elicited the contempt and abhorrence they 
are held in by their country, than any other similar motion, 
(always considered as a test of national approbation) evél 
gave occasion to. I hope the party will now be at rest, and 
instead of legislating, confine their attention and long-winded 
exertions to chimney-sweeping and other gentlemanly and 
exalted pursuits, for which they are so eminently qualified: 
thev have been pretty well’ dusted, I think, with ministerit 
soot, in the House of Commons—but if the same questi! 
should be discussed in the Lords, they will be so blinded, 
that the two old master sweeps will never recover their ey” 
sight ; in my opinion their objects and their wishes seem" 
be perfectly well understood. ‘There is not one of those me 
sures that led to the brilliant and transcendant triumphs Gi 
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Britain has attained, that was not opposed and traduced by 
these political daneing-masters ; and did a pestilence at this 
moment exist in England, and ministers suggested the only 
remedy that could subdue it, I am (judging from their past 
conduct) decidedly of opinion, that these patriots and enlight- 
ened statesmen, called an Opposition, would individually op- 
pose the measure, though their country might be the sacrifice, 
solely and entirely from a desire to embarrass the Administra- 
tion. 
With respect to the supremacy of Popery, at ‘no distant 
period, in this part of the United Empire, in the event of an 
unrestricted emancipation bill passing, I will trespass a little 
longer on your Royal Highness’s patience, by just for a mo- 
ment supposing (what indeed would be little short of a miracle 
to believe,) that England could ever be so blind to her true 
jnterests, national greatness, and happiness, as.to sanction the 
admission into office of such a motley crew of peers, cam- 
moners, chimney-sweepers, and other famishing place expect- 
ants, as compose our present opposition, I will endeavour to 
imagine this faction, (consistent in nothing but in opposing 
every single measure, no matter of what description, proposed 
for the advantage of their country) at the head of its adminis- 
tration, and having succeeded in stretching my imagination to 
such an extreme degree of improbability, I can more easily 
credit the certain result that must inevitably follow. Such a 
ministry would very soon disgust their sovereign, and incense 
his subjects, as they formerly did when in power. Petitions 
for their removal would flow in from every part of the empire: 
in short, every thing would have to be risked by them to give 
them a chance of retaining their places. Your Royal Highness 
must recollect well the: conduct of this trusty and right loyal 
party in 1807, when, after first cheating their unsuspicious 
sovereign, they proposed, (if allowed to remain in office) to 
stab the sacred constitution of their country, by smothering 
their favourite bill in its progress through the House of Com- 
mons ; but our revered and afflicted monarch perceived their - 
infamy, and dismissed them. Recollecting this part of their 
ministerial duplicity, you will not suppose it a very unlikely 
circumstance that the cunning and ever watchful Papists would 
let such an admirable opportunity escape them, 
_. Your Royal Highness can scarcely doubt that out of the 

hundred members returned by Ireland to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, there would, at least, be ninety, but say eighty, of them 
Papists—many of your august brother’s friends believe that 
there would not be a single Protestant amongst them : but now 
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mark the horrible consequences emanating from emancipation, 
and Jet your Royal Highness deeply ponder on them—the fac- 
tion, as we have formerly seen, would stop at nothing to retain 
office and patronage ; both are in danger. When the eighty 
well-dressed sleek Popish representatives, instantly spring for- 
ward, and offer their undivided support on one condition, “the 
re-establishment of Popery and Intolerance in Ireland.” Hav. 
ing insulted their king, attacked the constitution, and endan- 
gered the liberties of England, can your Royal Highness doubt 
that such men would scruple to sacrifice Ireland to their love 
of power and patronage ? if you can, notwithstanding all you 
have seen and heard of their conduct and actions for many 
years past, I pity your weakness, whilst I plead guilty to the 
charge of incredulity. 

In the event of Papists being emancipated, I think it may 
possibly happen that fora considerable time the civil constitu- 
tion of my couniry might exist secure from any open and hos- 
tile attack on the part of these merciful and tolerant fish- 
eaters, at least during the unnatural lives of our talented anti- 
ministerialists, because I conceive it totally impossible that 
they ever can be admitted into office ; and [ equally believe it 
would require a century to elapse before such a contemptible 
and dangerous set of reformers could be collected together : 
so that before the state could be vitally injured, many years 
must first expire: but as to the Established Church, I am 
quite positive that the horrible effects of forcing Papists, under 
a Protestant Parliamentary writ, to act in strict conformity 
with their most sacred oaths and obligations, to overturn this 
church, would be evident, at all events, within the year after 
passing the Act, andI am equally surprised that this first point 
of contact between idolatry and religion, should have escaped 
the attention of any writer or speaker, that I have met with on 
the subject. Lallude to the right that Papists will claim when 
emancipated, (and again I request your Royal Highness to 
recollect they will hear of no restrictions or limitations) of 
voting at Protestant vestries, of. sanctioning by a plurality of 
Popish voices, the raising and expenditure of their own money 
on the rebuilding and repairing of those sacred and most holy 
edifices which they are bound by their oaths, and by the articles 
of their church, to overturn and destroy. 

In this country, Sir, the majority in the greater. part of our 
parishes, (except as far as relates to a considerable portion of 
the province of Ulster) consists of Papists ; I therefore should 
wish to be informed in what manner, or from what funds, our 
Protestant churches are to be secured from ruin, You will 
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liberate Papists (your argument is) from a principle of tolera- 
tion and religious liberty ; surely, then, you cannot intend to 
give them unlimited freedom with one hand, on account of 
religion, and with the other force them: to _become infidels 
against their faith, by an infraction of their creed, and the 
worst species of infidels ; for you will appear to force’ their 
consent to support an establishment which they are sworn to de- 
stroy. You must. either refuse their right to vote at our vestries, 
and then you will not give them unlimited emancipation, or 
you must ensure the destruction of our churches if you grant 
it. 

In a former parish I had difficulties of no ordinary nature 
to contend against, from the violent opposition made by the 
dissenters to granting one-fourth of the money necessary to 
keep the church even in tolerable repair ; but when Papists 
come to have a voice in our vestries, I fear that even that 
fourth will not be granted ; and be assured this is the right 
that Papists are most solicitous to attain, and yet not a breath 
is whispered on the subject. ) 

The Jesuits are, at this moment, deeply engaged. There 
isnot a parish in Ireland without one of them, or an active, 
cunning emissary of theirs, sowing seeds of treason and rebel- 
lion, and to convince your Royal Highness (if indeed you are 
not already so) that something not over favourable to the Esta- 
blished Church is fermenting amongst these superstitious, 
watchful countrymen of mine, I shall mention to you a cir- 
cumstance that occurred to myself at the last Easter Vestry, 
as bearing, in some degree, upon a new claim they assert their 
right to—that of having Popish chapels built and repaired by 
an act of a Protestant vestry. I was handed a petition (now in 
my possession) signed by the parish priest and a number of his 
flock, requesting me to assess the amount of the repairs of 
their chapel on the parish. Let this fact speak for itself. I 
a their right of course, and refused compliance with their 
wishes. 

Yet if any man should be imperiously bound by gratitude 
for services conferred, to assist them, except where I conceived 
the safety of my own religion to be endangered, I am that 
man; for almost from the first hour I have lived amongst my 
Roman Catholic parishioners, and I am surrounded by them, 
I have experienced the unremitting kindness of these warm- 
hearted people, except where priestcraft interferes; and the 
only difference Ihave ever had with any of them, has been 
occasioned by my declining to receive their numerous offers of 
gratuitous labour, at periods when it might be necessary ; and 
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though they have frequently robbed their own priest, within a 
gun-shot of my house, yet have they never taken from my 
place (exposed and open as it is at all hours) the smallest arti- 
cle ; nor during the inclemency of the dreadful winter we were 
visited with two years back, did they cut a branch even from 
one of my hedges, although most of the plantations in the 
country were mutilated, and the very ditches rooted up to stub 


out fuel for the preservation of their existence. 
(To be continued. ) . = 





_AN ORIGINAL RELIGIOUS DIALOGUE 
Between Doctor Timid and Father Braveall. 


ee ered 


Doctor T.—Dear brother with triumph, we see 
How many are going our way, 

What crowds without number agree 
To submit to our spiritual sway. 

While others, called doctors, propose 

* The comfort of sight to the blind, 

You know 'tis our business to close, 
Yea, to seal up the eyes of the mind. 

And herein our happiness lies, | 
While judgment and sense we cajole, 

We wear the bewitching disguise 
Of lights and of guides to the soul, 

While I bask in the sun-shine of power, 
I tremble with anxious fear, 

Lest the Faithful in some hapless hour, 
The pleadings of reason may hear. 

Fath. B.-Yes, thanks to the absence of thought, 
Our juggling is going on well ; . 

Yet think you not, Docter, tis wrought 
At the imminent bazard of hell ? 

Dr. T.—No matter, we'll all take our chance, 
No thoughts on hereafter bestow, 

Here all must combine to advance 
The joys of our heaven below. 

Our prayers are of boundless avail, 
To add to the heap of our gains, 

But don’t we admit that they fail 
In freeing from purgat’ry’s pains ? 

Fath. B.~-Your meaning I don’t comprehend, 
That that is the mine of our gains, 

If it fail my prayers have an end— 
Fm done with hypocrisy’s chains ! 
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Dr. T.—Poor souls who have winged their flight 


From their mouldering cottage of clay : 
Who walked in the darkness of night, 
While following us as “‘ the way.’ 
All doubtless have met with their doom, 
When life ceas’d to beat in their veins ; 
But according to Mother of Rome, 
Then they slunk into purgat’ry’s pains. 
She teaches that thence they are freed 
By the strength of our masses and prayers, 
And onward to heaven proceed, 
Uncumbered by debts or arrears. 
While thus she provides for the dead, 
Her kindness comes in to our aid ; 
For she teaches “‘ these masses so said, 
Avail if the clergy are paid.” 
And so we are paid, but | fear 
Her judgment, herein, is unsound ; 
“* Souls rescued for many a year,” 
She says, “ still need prayer, if bound.” 
Here truth is unguardedly told, 
The dead do not alter their state ; 
Heaven's happiness cannot be sold, 
Nor priests interfere in man’s fate. 
Now suppose two or three should presume 
To think independent of us, 
And meeting around an old tomb, 
Should converse about purgat’ry thus’: 
This stone says, Here lies such a man, 
Who died such a year, such a day ; 
His life was indeed but a span, 
Mortal reader for his spirit pray.” 
«¢ Why pray for his spirit ? for friends 
And foes to his funeral came ; 
*T was then, as now, every one lends 
Aid to spirits refining in flame. 
The priest gives effect to our aid, 
Without him all efforts are vain, 
He prays for the soul, he is paid, 
And pronounces it free without stain. 
What means the inscription that’s here ? 
Is this spirit yet writhing in pain ? 
Is there possible reason to fear, 
That the clergy mislead us for gain ? 
Was he who lies under this stone 
Ne’er absolv'd from all sin by a priest ? 
Was unction denied him alone 
That still he’s a stranger to rest? 
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«¢ But see they all utter complaints, 
All cry from the regions below, 
“O gain us the rest of the saints, 
Oh free us from anguish, from woe !" 
«* Do masses lull spirits to rest: ? 
No, those are still tortured in flame ; 
Are they whom a priest absolves bless'd ? ? 
These stones tax the tenet with shame.” 
Where now are the fruits of our aid, 
Aid hallow’d by clerical prayer ? 
Does reason for heresy plead, 
Does truth as her champion appear ? 
A dialogue founded on fact, 
In this style might ruin our trade, 
How this possible ill counteract, 
How reason’s objections evade ? 
Fath, B.—Our system's a jumble indeed, 
And, Doctor, our danger is plain ; 
If reason should ever be freed 
From ‘blindness, we'll ne’er rule again. — 
But men have been always the same, 
Subimissive to plausible knaves, 
And nothing on earth can reclaim 
Besotted, habitual slaves. 
Herein lies my comforting hope— 
And, Doctor, no ill need be feared 


~ While the monarch of Rome is a Pope, 


And the Catholic conscience is sear'd. 
Dr, T.—Your counsel is light to my mind, 
Hope’s cherishing dawnings begin : 
We live by the death of mankind, 
Their stupidity, folly, and sin. 
May these still continue and spread, 
And gold still have power to repel 
The gnawings of conscience and dread 
Of Eternity, Judgment, and Hell ! 


June, 1819. 


SR 


Errata in our last Number. 


Page 80, line 17, for Ratler, r. Butler. 
——— — 19, for Lingold, r. Lingard. 








